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A youne Rabbit was living contentedly at 
home, respected by his neighbors, and not dis- 
posed to get into difficulty with any one, for he 
was peaceful and temperate in his habits. He 
went out one morning to the parsley market, to 
get his dinner, when a Weasel, that was going slyly 
about, slipped into the Rabbit’s house, and made 
herself at home. It was very comfortable, and 
quite to her mind; so she decided to remain, and 
settle down there at housekeeping, and enjoy the 
society of the neighborhood. 

By and by Mr. Rabbit returned, and saw Mrs. 
Weasel sitting at the window, poking her snout 
out. " 

“Are you aware, madam, that this is my 
house?” he asked, mildly; but Mrs. Weasel re- 
plied, — 

“Tut, tut, Mr. Rabbit ; what makes it yours ? 
You only scratched the ground a little, and came 
in here where the earth was gone. Do you pre- 
tend to own the earth?” 

“The law gives it to me,” said Mr. Rabbit, 
“because I made this place habitable; and if you 
do not at once leave, I shall have the constable 
expel you.” 

Vou. IV.— No. 39. 


“ The Jaw indeed!” quoth Mrs. Weasel ; “and 
pray what right has the law to give away land? 
Well, well, let us have no more words. We will 
agree to lay the matter before the venerable Gri- 
malkin, and leave the decision to him.” Mr. Rab- 
bit consented, and they went together to appeal 
to Grimalkin, a cat that was very old, wise, and 
pious, as people said, an excellent arbitrator in 
all disputes. He was well coated with fur, lange 
and fat, and lived as a hermit in his cell. 

“Come nearer, my children,” said Grimalkin 
to them, as they both began talking together ; “ I 
am very deaf, and borne down by the weight of 
years. Nearer still, that I may hear every word.” 

Both approached fearlessly, each loudly pro- 
testing that the other was unjust. As soon, how- 
ever, as the pious and learned Grimalkin belield 
the disputants within his reach, darting his claws 
on either side at the same moment, he had both 
within his clutches, and settled their dispute by 
devouring them both. The house then, of course, 
belonged to him. 

So it is that a powerful monarch has some- 
times dealt with petty sovereigns, when they re- 
fer to him their disputes about possessions. 
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ON THE ICE IN THE BALTIC. 


BY EDWARD J. KUNTZE. 


HippensEE, January 2. 


My pear Covsin, —I hope my thoughts have 
made your ears ring many a time since you re- 
ceived my last letter, for they have been with 
you almost daily, and winter has grown out of 
blossoming summer, since I told you how the 
people of good old Taeterow take care of their 
doors. The present is an unusually cold winter, 
say those that are old enough to be authorities. 
The straits between the islands and the main-land 
are decked with sheets of polished ice, and, as 
far as the eye can see, the Baltic is covered with 
mountains of blocks of ice, piled one upon an- 
other. If Pastor Piper succeeds in inducing the 
two pilots, with their boys, to accompany us, we 
shall all be off on a duck-slaying expedition to- 
morrow, provided the weather is fair. “ Duck- 
slaying?” I hear you shout. Yes, even so; and 
in the Baltic. . . . . Hallo! there they are: we 
are going now, instead of to-morrow. Good-by 
till then. 

January 3. 

And a duck-slaying we went yesterday, armed 
with no other weapons than sticks, to kill the 
swift-winged creatures with, and a sack to put 
the slain in. How do you think we did it? Let 
me tell you. The Baltic, although full of ice. is 
never covered with anything like the ice that 
covers lakes and rivers. Of course the water 
freezes, or crystallizes, but is continually broken 
up in larger or smaller blocks, that are moved 
about, and piled up into mounds of various sizes, 
even to a height of thirty or forty feet. 

Now and then these ice-hills form circular 
walls, inclosing a pool of open water; and these 
pools nature seems to provide for the water- 
fowl, that remain during the winter in the north- 
ern latitudes. Here the ducks congregate, living 
on the fish that seek the surface. The topog- 
raphy of the “ice landscape” is constautly 
changing, and where we see a little Switzerland 
to-day, a lake may be to-morrow; thus the poor 
birds have to shift their quarters accordingly, and 
they must always be on ihe lookout, to escape 
being crushed by blocks of ice. 

Iu cold winters, like the present, the bays of 
Bothnia and Finland are covered with a solid 
mass of ice, and the feathery tribes of those 
waters have to move south for their native ele- 
ment. Of course, in very cold weather, with lit- 
tle or no wind to agitate the Baltic, these pools 





become smaller and far between, and the birds 
have to crowd together in narrow quarters. This 
is the fishermen’s opportunity, and they will ven- 
ture out on the treacherous ice for miles, on their 
peculiar sport of “duck-slaying.” Accidents on 
such occasions are not infrequent, and a case 
was told to me, where three men had ventured 
very far out; they had been very fortunate in 
killing a good many ducks: but suddenly a west- 
erly gale sprang up, broke up the ice, and cut 
them off from their retreat. They were drifted 
about for several days, and finally managed to 
get on shore in Skane, the southern province of 
Sweden. When their provisions gave out, they 
subsisted on the raw meat of tcir game. 

Yesterday was a perfect winter morning, and 
we could not have chosen a finer day for our ex- 
cursion; the snow was creaking and squeaking 
under the pressure of our feet, expressing in its 
peculiar way the delight of seeing us out; the 
atmosphere was filled with atoms of crystallized 
vapor, sparkling in the brilliant rays of the sun, 
whose rosy tints upon the pure snow, that cov- 
ered the branches of the evergreens, formed a 
charming contrast to the dark green underneath. 
Wrapping ourselves up in wool and furs, and 
armed with long pikes, we might have braved the 
icebergs in the Polar Sea, and challenged the 
white bears to a fight. 

As we descended the clay bluffs, the mass of ice 
that covered the Baltic stretched out before us, 
as far ag the eye could reach, mingling its tints 
with the horizon. Ice-mounds of all sizes and 
shapes, and of various tints of green and gray, 
studded the wide expanse, like mole-hills in a 
meadow. Two pools were in sight, and the 
nearest was made the goal of our expedition. 

“ Be careful,” said Gorgen, the elder pilot; 
“the ice of the outside water is very treacher- 
ous; no matter how thick the blocks are of 
which it consists, be sure and always examine 
with your pike the place where you intend to 
put your foot next; the blocks are often only 
loosely joined together: they are pushed aside by 
the pressure of your foot, and down you go.” 


Of course such precaution made our progress . 


very slow, and I must say ours was the roughest 
road that I have ever travelled over. Sometimes 
ice-blocks of immense size, pushed almost per- 
pendicularly in the air, would impede our prog- 
ress, in climbing over the glassy surface. Once, 
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sliding down one of them, I had a narrow escape 
from a ducking, for an open hole, not more than 
two feet in diameter, was right at the foot of it. 
As it was, I got off with only one foot wet. 

“Help, help!” cried a voice close by ; and, 
looking round, I saw Oscar, Gérgen’s boy, up to- 
the neck in water, clinging with his hands to his 
pike, that was thrown crosswise upon the ice. 
Catching hold of him and pulling him on the ice 
again, was the work of a moment. What a hardy 
race of people these seafaring islanders are ; for, 
although his clothes were frozen on his body, 
like sheet-iron, before he reached home, a slight 
hoarseness was the only effect he felt of his icy 
bath. The rest of the party reached the pool 
without further accidents. 

As we had suspected, from the restless flight 
of various flocks of ducks, we found already sev- 
eral fishermen on the spot, stationed at the edge 
of the pool, chasing the birds away as they came ; 
others had gone to the more distant pool, and yet 
other parties had started in different directions, 
to station themselves wherever they might find 
open water. After a while, the poor creatures 
refused to be driven off again, and suffered them- 
selves to be slain, rather than start on their hope- 
less flight. 

When we had killed and bagged a couple of 
dozen, we thought it sufficient for the day, and 
went home. One of the men told me that he 
had last week slain a sack full of birds, taken 
them down to Stralsund, and sold them for a good 
round sum of money. 

During the excitement, I enjoyed the sport, 
and thought it “lots of fun;” but, on our way 
home, I could not help feeling sorry for the birds, 
and thought it was a very cruel way of killing 
them. 

January 10. 

We spend a great deal of time on the ice, and 
I have become quite an expert in pushing the 
ice-sleigh; and yesterday we had made up a 
party to slide down to Stralsund, the brave old 
city, that withstood so many hard knocks in the 
good old times, until Napoleon got possession of 
the city by treachery, as it is said, and or- 
dered its fortifications to be leveled with the 
ground. 

We were a party of ten, on five sleighs. Two 
and two occupy pne sleigh ; these sleighs are very 
simply constructed: upon two runners, lined un- 
derneath with iron, boards are nailed, leaving 
about two feet of the runners behind, free. Upon 
a low seat in front one person, sits, comfortably 
wrapped in his furs; and behind, a foot on each 
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runner, stands the other ;, and, grasping his pike 
with both hands, thrusts, tho sharp- pike with 
force in the ice, between ‘the runiers, and thus 
propels the sleigh at a rapid rate. Carl and I 
occupied one sleigh, and we took turns in pushing ; 
the ice being very smooth, we came down to the 
city in an incredibly short time. 

Stralsund is a queer old city, with narrow 
streets, whose gable-houses look as if they leaned 
on each other’s shoulders for support, gouty, and 
full of rheumatism. In many iastances the gut- 
ter remains yet in the middle of the streets, 
probably unchanged since time immemorial, when 
the city was built; and they have no sidewalks 
in those streets; and in muddy weather, people 
make their way as best they can. The walking 
on these cobble-stones makes my feet ache. And 
yet the spirit of progress is even moving in this 
corner of our common globe, and new streets are 
built, that boldly challenge the greater and richer 
cities ; and old houses, full of picturesque oddities, 
have to make room for their modern success- 
ors, dressed with all the fineries of our time. I 
am almost sorry to see it; I love these queer old 
places, with their marks of age in every beam 
and stone ; and their dreaming looks, as if they 
had only recently woke from a long sleep, look- 
ing in wonderment upon the queerly-dressed peo- 
ple that walk among them. There is a peculiar 
fascination about this city, that has seen so much 
of the restless life of the Middle Ages; and heard 
the thunder of the Thirty Years’ War roll over 
its roofs. There are the old cathedrals, with their 
lofty columns and arches, where people knelt in 
devout prayers before their God, without distine- 
tion of rank and wealth ; their pictures and stat- 
ues are full of interest, and speak to our feeling 
by their simplicity. We were particularly at- 
tracted by one large painting, representing “ The 
Nativity ;” and I heard Pastor Piper and father 
enter into an earnest conversation about the pro- 
priety and desirability of having houses of wor- 
ship ornamented with works of art. The pastor 
spoke warmly in favor of it, maintaining that 
works of art, of religious and moral character, in 
houses of worship, could have no bad influence 
upon the people; on the contrary, they tended 
very much to elevate the mind, assisting it in its 
fervent devotion. . 

At three o’clock we pushed our sled from the 
wharf, starting on our homeward journey. Sud- 
denly there came a crash like a peal of thunder: 
the ice parted, and a fissure, six inches wide, ran 
from shore to shore. 

“The German Ocean is moving,” said the 
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pilot, increasing the speed cf his sleigh; “ there 
will be a storm before evening.” Carl’s counte- 
nance grew suddenly sad, as he followed the 
broad fissure with his eyes. “Poor Heinrich,” 
said he, with a deep sigh ; and then, turning round 
to me, continued, “ Come and take the pike, while 
I will sit down and tell you why this crack in 
the ice has made me so sorry.” 

I did as he asked me to do, and the little 
sleigh rushed quickly over the glassy surface. 

“T had a brother, his name was Heinrich; a 
nobler and better boy never lived. I doubt not 
but what there are many that say the same, — 
it is perhaps nothing uncommon ; but he was my 
brother, and my dearest friend. He was older 
than I,— four years older. He had finished his 
studies at the University in Greifswalde, and 
came home last fall to prepare for the examina- 
tion. In that little village yonder, on the coast 
of Riigen,—do you see the church steeple ? — 
there lives a lovely maiden ; she was to become 
my sister, but God willed it otherwise ; her songs 
have died away, — they are drowned in her tears. 

“Last year she spent Christmas with us, and 
a merrier one I have never had; and when the 
holidays were over, and she had to return, my 
brother offered to take her over on his sled; he 
had this very sleigh upon which you stand, and 
that is the very pike he used. 

“* Be careful, son, and notice which way the 
wind blows, lest you should be overtaken by a 
fog, and lose your way,’ said father, when they 
started. 

“¢The wind blows from the northeast, and 
cools my left cheek,’ said Heinrich. * Good-by !’ 

“] hate leave-taking ; the day on which a be- 
loved friend departs, ought to close immediately. 
I always feel as if somebody had cut a piece out 
of my heart, it feels so empty ; and if it was not 
thought so unmanly to cry, I should lie down in 
a corner and do so. And that day would never 
come to an end; but when it came to an end at 
last, my brother did not come. In the afternoon 
a dense fog came dragging along over the ice, — 
it seemed to come from all sides simultaneously, 
—and soon nothing was visible but a few yards 
of earth around us. Unpleasant as it was, we 
apprehended no danger for Heinrich, who no 
doubt woul4 be guided by the wind. But with 





the approach of evening we became alarmed, and 
father induced Pilot Gérgen and his son to start 
together with us in search of Heinrich. It needed 
few words of persuasion for old Gérgen to be on 
his sleigh, for brother had. always been a great 
pet of his. 
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“*The wind has changed,’ said Gérgen, ‘ and 
all depends upon whether he has noticed it.’ 

“ A few minutes later, and our sleighs rushed 
rapidly over the Sound, in a southern direction. 
Gérgen and his son occupied one sleigh, and fa- 
‘ther and I the other. There blew a heavy wind 
from the west, and the ice thundered, as it rent 
from shcre to shore. At intervals we shouted at 
the top of our voices, and then listened eagerly 
for an answer, — but no answer came; no sound 
broke the silence, save the rattling of our sleighs 
in their rapid flight, and now and then a peal of 
thunder. At last we heard a faint answer to our 
halloos; it came nearer, — and then a voice came 
through the fog, ‘Is it you, father?’ 

“The scene that followed, I shall pass over. 
We had him again, — that was enough. 

“Heinrich sat wrapt up in an old cloak, in 
front of a sled, while a fisherman from the south- 
ern village of the island, propelled the sieigh. 
He was ina pitiful condition, — his clothes frozen 
on his body. To keep himself warm, he had 
worked with the pike until his strength gave 
way, when he had to take the seat, and the kind- 
hearted fisherman wrapt all that he could spare 
himself, round his body. 

“When made comfortable in his bed, and 
strengthened with wine aud bouillon, he related 
his adventure thus: ‘Early in the afternoon I 
left friend Sturm’s house, — the weather had be- 
come cloudy, — and when not more than a mile 
from the shore, I found myself completely buried 
in a fog. When I left the house the wind was 
still from the northeast, and consequently keeping 
it on my right, the course that 1 adopted must 
bring me directly home. After a while the wind 
increased, and blew quite hard, which of course 
retarded my progress very much. According to 
my calculation, I ought to have reached the shore 
befure evening: still, I felt no uneasiness when, 
at dark, I did not find myself on land yet, think- 
ing that the wind was the cause of my delay ; 
but when another half hour passed without bring- 
ing me nearer home, I suspected foul play; and 
then it became clear to me that the wind had 
changed without my noticing it, and that I had 
swerved from my course. How far had I trav- 
elled, and in what direction ? was the question. | 
could not tell; I felt like the cap.ain on the high 
sea, who has lost his compass. + I shouted and 
called for help; but in vain, — there came no an- 
swer. I left my sleigh, and crawled on my knees 
upon the ice, groping around with my hands, to 
find the broad trail from the city to the island, 
but without success ; the ice was smooth and un- 
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ruffled. Listening, I thought I heard the muf- 
fleg sounds of the waves breaking against the 
ice ; then the truth dawned upon me, and a crack 
(loud as a cannon-shot), confirmed my suspicion, 
—I had travelled south, the ice was breaking, 
and I near open water. I hurried northward as 
fast as I dared run, dragging the sled behind me ; 
another crack, and [ stepped right into the open- 
ing fissure. I got wet up to my waist; cold and 
shivering, I walked on, till I found that I came 
nearer the open water again. My situation was 
hopeless, —I knew not where to turn for safety. 
I threw myself down, with my ear to the ice, if 
possible to discover some traveller from the city 
homewards. I walked in another direction; I 
firmly believe I have been walking round ina 
circle (like a horse in a plaster-mill) for an hour, 
without knowing it. At last I discovered the 
faint glimmer of a light, and with a shout of joy 
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and triumph, I started off for it, and soon hung 
round the neck of the good friend Haase here, 
whom I scared not a little with my frantic out- 
bursts of delight. First he thought I came to 
murder and rob him, and then he thought I had 
got crazy; and when he found out my situation, 
he put me on his sleigh, and made me work, to 
keep me warm ; but I became soon so exhausted, 
that I could stand up no longer, and had to sit 
down. Thank God al]l is over now, and I am 
once more with vou.’ 

“ But poor Heinrich, he did not long stay with 
us, — the excitement and exposure had been too 
much for him. When spring came, and the 
daisies studded the lawn with their beautiful stars, 
we laid him down deep under the grass, with 
daisies over him, and poor Gérgen shed a tear at 
the grave of his darling master, Heinrich.” 

Your AVYRGFIONATE NED. 


NOW THE CAPTAIN CAME BY A LEGACY. 


BY VIEUX 


CHAPTER III. 

“T CANNOT give you a journal of each day’s 
occupation and happiness at Terre Sauvage. We 
walked, and played games with Al Sureune. He 
mounted us on splendid horses, and although we 
had been at home in a saddle from the time we 
were chicks, he taught us the perfections of horse- 
manship, until we could leap with safety anything 
our horses could clear, shoot from their backs, 
pick up objects from the ground with our animals 
at their speed, and use our horses in all their 
moods with the calmness and judgment which 
give a rider the mastery, and the ridden confi- 
dence and sympathy. 

“When our host was away from us in his 
study or work-room, and his frequent solitary 
rambles, we used to go about with Mezzotinto, in 
search of adventure, or fishing, or setting snares 
in the woods. Sometimes we loafed about the 
stables, where were horses of many kinds, — for 
‘hunting, for racing, and for breeding. We asked 
Al Surenne one day what he did with all those, 
as he aimself seldom went from his estate; and 
he answered, ‘ Well, in the first place, boys, I 
-love horses more than men or women; and then 
Colonel Mace enters some of the runners for the 
courses, once in a while. That stallion the boy 
was exercising yesterday, is direct from Sir Tat- 
ton Sykes, and took the Kentucky plate last 
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year. Sometimes Monsieur Lassalle comes here, 
and he and I ride and hunt every day.’ 

“ Lassalle, Lassalle? I thought. O, that was 
the name I had heard of the Dwarfs second 
in the duel. People said he had never been seen 
since that event. Strange! 

“Donald then asked Al Surenne whether he 
had many friends to visit him. 

“* Friends? my dear boy, no; I have never 
possessed many of those: yours is the age to be- 
lieve in friends. Birds, dogs, and horses, are my 
friends, — true and tender. But there are three 
beings now whom I want to hold as friends, — you 
two boys, and your dear sister. Will you be 
my friends? The two gentlemen I have men- 
tioned are the only persons, beside yourselves, 
who have ever slept under my roof. Those two 
are the only white men I know in the world. 
Now, boys, though you are boys, you are gentle- 
men. I have a wish and command to make to 
you: The questions you have just asked are 
natural and all right; but now and here let us 
agree, we three boys, that we will stifle all curi- 
osity about each other; and that when we part, 
we will only tell of onc another what we are 
sure we may tell. I think you will not find this 
hard to know. Do you understand me?’ 

“ We answered that we did, and that we would 
try to do as he had said. 
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“One morning, when we had been at Terre 
Sauvage for a week or more, we went on a hunt, 
where I wounded my first deer, and Al Surenne 
ran him down on horseback, ahead of all the 
dogs but Cartouche. It was only in hunting that 
the Dwarf ever showed anything but love toward 
animals; and I used to wonder that the same 
man who could shoot a stag (a doe he never ran 





nor shot at), or run down a fox or boar, was as 
gentle with every other beast, and with all birds, 


as if they were children. I have seen many dif- 
ferent kinds of birds — hawks, jays, pigeons, and 
even the wild grouse— come to him like tame 
sparrows: that was when we were not too near. 
And how he had gotten this power with wild 
birds, I cannot imagine. I have heard him imi- 
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tate their cries, and draw the different birds from 
long distances to light near to his hand, or on dis 
shoulders or head. To see a great hawk, soaring 
high above the forest, turn from its course at his 
call, and whirl down and about his head, answer- 
ing him as one bird does another, was a wonder- 
ful sight. 

“One day at dinner, when we had been at the 
castle eight days, our host eat 
nothing, but sat with his head on 
a hand, seemingly unconscious of 
any presence but that of the 
anxious Cartouche, and that of 
the noisy Cammanno. When his 
eyes turned to us, they wore an 
expression of pain and bewilder- 
ment. As soon as the meal was 
finished, he left us, and we did not 
see him again, to speak with him, 
for more than two days. 1 awoke 
in the middle of the night, hear- 
ing the organ below played to the 
wildest strains, whilst poor Car- 
touche uttered smothered howls 
in the hall, like the wails of a 
suffering child. In the morning 
we sent Mezzotinto to ask if his 
master was well; but he came 
back without a reply, for Car- 
touche growled fiercely when he 
knocked at the Dwarf’s door. All 
that day we did not see master or 
dog, but at midnight I was start- 
led again, this time by Cartouche’s 
barking .outside the house. The 
moon was shining brightly. I 
went to the window, and saw op- 
posite, on a lawn, bordered by ce- 
dars and hemlocks, the litile figure 
of the Dwarf striding up and 
down, and wildly tossing his arms 
about ; whilst Cartouche sat like a 
mourner beside his master’s path, 
expressing as sympathizingly as a 
dumb animal could, his distress. 
Presently the dog trotted up to the 
Dwarf’s side, and then together 
they paced up and down the melancholy walk. 
Donald and I did not understand it,— what it 
was that made our kind friend ‘so strange, so 
miserable, — whether sickness, or bad news of 
some kind, had changed him so. We felt that it 
would be improper to interrupt even his misery ; 
we could not question him, we could do nothing 


to help him. We returned to our beds, and the 
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last thing I remembered that night was the sound 
of Cartouche’s bark. But in the morning, when 
we went down-stairs, there in the hall were the 
Dwarf and Cartouche, as happy as children. 
The master would hold a stick for the dog to 
leap, and then give it to the dog to hold in his 
mouth, whilst he (the Dwarf) leaped it,—a 
standing lezp, let me tell you, as high as his 
ears, — that is more than most men can do with 
arun. Al Surenne called for us to join in the 
sport; and so we did, having fine fun and exer- 
cise, until we were called to breakfast. Not a 
word ror a sign did the Dwarf give of his mys- 
terious illness, and so peculiar were the circum- 
stances, that we dared not spexk of it to him. 
For days after that, the Dwarf was as merry, 
and amusing, and companionable as any comrade 
I ever had: as affectionate as a sister, whilst he 
excited our admiration by continual exhibitions 
of agility and address, — climbing, leaping, rid- 
ing, and shooting. He was another but a smarier 
boy, and sometimes we entirely forgot that our 
companion was aman. The house changed its 
character with the Dwarfs mood: Cammanno was 
full of fun; Mezzotinto’s eyes twinkled like — 
no, not a bit like stars — does nothing else twin- 
kle but stars? Well, anyhow they twinkled, and 
his limbs, and even wool, laughed with every mo- 
tion. Cartouche was happy; even with all his 
savage dignity, he sometimes now frisked ; but 
generally, extended on his outstretched legs, he 
lay, wagging his tail, and watching his master. 
We all had a fine time together, until, one after- 
noon, there came up a sudden thunder-storm. We 
were in the library with the Dwarf, Cartouche 
crouched by the window snapping at flies, and 
Mezzotinto stretched in a corner snoring. We 
were looking at some fine engravings of Napo- 
leon’s campaign in Russia. It was warm, and 
the Dwarf, losing more and more his interest in 
the explanations he was giving, kept exclaiming, 
‘ What is the matter? what is coming?’ As yet 
we had heard no thunder, and the landscape, seen 
from our window, was pleasant and sunny, with 
no shadows of the approaching storm. Soon the 
Dwarf left the engravings. He threw himself 
restiessly into a chair, where he remained not a 
moment, but sprang up again to walk the room. 
* Boys,’ he said, ‘don’t you feel something terri- 
ble near us? What is it? what is it?’ evincing 
great distress as he spoke. Just then we heard 
a long rumble, like the roll of artillery wagons. 
‘Ah!’ exclaimed the Dwarf, betraying in his 
voice and pallor excessive alarm,—‘ ah! that’s 
it ; my death, my death, or its warning, — a thun- 
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der-storm!’ Cartouche jumped through the 
window, and with most insane fury barked at the 
coming storm, as if he would frighten it away, 
whilst the Dwarf stood with his hands to his 
eyes, trembling. Another roll,— nearer. Soon 
came a startling flash, followed by such a tre- 
mendous volley of thunder, and sudden drift of 
blackness, that we too stood in fear, and so 
blinded both by the fork of lightning, and its 
succeeding gloom, that we could not see one an- 
other in the same room. When in a moment the 
darkness broke, the Dwarf had disappeared, and 
Cartouche sprang through the room to follow 
his master wherever he had gone. 

“When the short, fierce storm had entirely 
passed over, our host came out to us as we came 
from the stables toward the house. ‘ You saw a 
coward that time. I'll confess it. I can’t brave 
thunder and lightning. When a storm is hours 
away, strange fears and presentimeffts come upon 
me. The sound of thunder shakes me fright- 
fully, and the flash of lightning —O! how it 
scorches me! All this is not so foolish as you 
think ; for I feel, I know that by a stroke of 
lightning I sball die. Fancy seeing the known 
agents of your death appearing to you at times 
in such awful displays. How often I have known 
the horrors of death! It is not death I fear, but 
its black columns marching through the trees and 
over the mountains, hundreds of miles, to the 
dread band of thunder rolling, with muffled 
strokes, its. dead march,—the winds fleeing be- 
fore its course, the forests bending their heads 
in dread! A guard of twelve men only march 
forth to shoot the condemned soldier. An army 
of God, clothed in clouds, stepping to the awful 
strains of thunder, must come before my unban- 
daged eyes, to blast with a volley of lightning my 
little dwarfed life!’ : 

“O, could you have heard the despairing tones 
of that speech,— the bitterness of those words, 
‘My little dwarfed life.’ Could you have seen 
the protesting misery on the Dwarf’s passionate 
face, the weird grace and vehemence of that little 
figure, gesturing as if it would paint again in the 
now blue sky the storm that had passed, — the 
picture of his doom. Could you have heard and 
seen the Dwarf then, you would have pitied and 
loved that strange being, of whom I cannot think 
now as merely an earthly creature, but as either 
possessed at times by mysterious influences, or as 
so delicately constituted that agencies in nature, 
unfelt by us, and not yet comprehended by the 
wisest philosophers, touched the finely strung 
chords of his organization, as the unseen winds 
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strike sound from the oliaa harp. However, 
te speculate on this, will only delay my story. 

“The Dwarf had one great room on the sec- 
ond floor, which he called his ‘ work-room.’ It 
was a studio, laboratory, armory, and carpenter 
shop. There were pictures finished and unfin- 
ished, crayoned scenes on the ceiling and walls, 
books tossed about on the benches and on the 
floor, stuffed birds and animals, pinned bugs, bee- 
tles, and flies, jars with preserved reptiles, bottles 
and boxes, live snakes (the Dwarf's peculiar aver- 
sion) in glass cases, — rattlesnakes, adders, and 
copperheads, — a chemical stove, old-fashioned 
arms of Chinese, Aztec, Crusader, and Revolu- 
tionary times, and a carpenter’s bench, with tools 
and lathe. We liked very much, on rainy days, 
to go there with Al Surenne, costumed like a di- 
minutive magician, his sack-cut dressing-gown 
being of silk, figured as if with hieroglyphics ; 
wearing, too,’pointed red morocco slippers, and a 
smoking-cap, which looked like that of Mephis- 
topheles. ‘The snakes he kept to experiment on 
with poisons and other agents. He always 
smoked in the work - room, — smoked a pipe 
whilst painting, or at the carpenter’s bench, and 
we and Cartouche sat and watched him, or I 
teased the devilish snakes. At times the Dwarf 
amused us with chemical exhibitions. Once, too, 
he showed us a machine with which, and the aid 
of a long wire, he said he could send messages to 
us in Altonborough,— messages that would be 
received by us in the same moment he sent them, 
and connecting a wire from the machine to a 
stroke-bell at the opposite end of the room, he 
turned the handle of the machine with his left 
hand, whilst with the right he pressed on a key, 
or stop; thus he made the bell strike as he wished. 
He promised to connect a wire with a bell in our 
house, and then by having different numbers of 
bell-strokes signify different letters or words, he 
could send us any mes-age he wished.” 

Remember that Uncle Captain told this before 
Morse had developed his invention of the tele- 
graph, and that the Dwarf had used the same 
idea in experiments and amusement, years before 
that. 

“ But the most wonderful instrument that the 
Dwarf amazed us with, was one for the gather- 
ing of electricity, snd controlling it as powder and 
shot in a gun, — that is, using it to throw artifi- 
cial lightuing with precision and deadly effect. 
In fact, he had constructed a lightning gun / 

“The only explanation I can give of it is, 
that the principal part of the apparatus was a 
mass of platinum (I think) jars, silver-plate re- 
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volving rollers, wires, and cylinders. I suppose 
that this part of the machine was an enormous 
voltaic battery, carried and perfected so far be- 
yond what is even now known, that the Dwarf 
was able, not merely to produce sparks of elec- 
tricity, such as we have seen to pass off from the 
common electrical machine, but flashes of fire, re- 
sembling in miniature the lightning flash from the 
charged storm. Indeed, as I believe, he made 
that of which his life stood in dread, — lightning. 
And now, what rendered this the more wonder- 
ful, was that this lightning was thrown from the 
generator into and through a barrel of some 
kind, — whether that was of metal, or what else, 
I kuow not, — like a rifle barrel, and sighted as 
such, by which means he could direct the barrel 
to bear exactly on any point; and then starting 
the machine, could throw a deadly missive, like a 
thin arrow flame, on that point. The first proof 
he gave us of its power, was by taking one of the 
snakes, having first rendered it stupid by adminis- 
tering a narcotic, and placing it on a stone stand 
in the window-place, so that if the deadly stroke 
passed the object, it would strike against the side 
of a large mass of rock, some sixty yards off in 
the wood. Then he sighted along the barrel, un- 
til it bore exactly on the snake’s head. Having 
arranged that, he turned the crank of the ma- 
chine for a few seconds; and then, calling us to 
watch, he touched or turned something in the 
machine, when instantaneously a delicate blade of 
fire gleamed like the flashing of a ray from the 
barrel to the object. We went to the snake, and 
found a hole, like that which might be made by a 
darning-needle, searing through and through the 
head. Another time he shot through the win- 
dow, by the same means, a hedgehog, which was 
sleeping at the base of the rock I mentioned just 
now. 

“We had been at Terre Sauvage nearly four 
weeks, ——it was the twelfth of October — our 
visit was to end on the fifteenth, — when we had 
a fox-hunt, that brought for us a black fox, a tro- 
phy for any hunter, and for me it won (by an ac- 
cident) my legacy. It was in this way. On a 
damp, cold morning, the Dwarf started us out of 
our beds at six o’clock. Before seven we had 
eaten breakfast, and mounted the horses. The six 
hounds, Cartouche at their head, were eager for 
the sport; but their master kept them in, back of 
the horses, until we had gone two miles, and 
reached the foot of one of the hill gullies, where 
it spread into a piece of swamp land. Here were 
several acres, cleared of timber, but rough with 
boulders, and waist deep in grasscs and briers. 
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«* Now, boys,’ said the Dwarf, ‘ place your- 
selves at intervals of about one hundred yards 
apart, right around this gully foot, so as to mark 
what comes out; and I'll go in with the dogs 
where the east timber stands, and work up your 
way. Ihave seen a panther-cat make up that 
gully, from the same patch. If adeer gets up, 
let him go, for I want to run his foxship this 
morning.” With that, he turned his horse from 
us, and the dogs, knowing that their fun was near, 
gave a yelp at his horse’s heels, following close. 

“Hardly had we taken our places, than the 
hot, delighted find of one of the hounds reached 
us ; and then, as one and another, Cartouche sec- 
ond, opened on the fresh scent with a yelp, clear 
as & cornet, we knew it was time to keep our 
eyes open. The dogs we could hear sweetly 
enough, but could not see them; though there 
was Al Surenne sitting quietly on his horse, just 
in the edge of the timber, and waving his hat for 
us to know his pleasure at such a quick find. 
The dogs came nearer and nearer to us, all on 
the bay. There was close to me a long slip of 
ground, covered with bushes and vines. This 
piece ran, like a wedge, for half a mile up the 
gully. Suddenly the dogs were fifty yards from 
me, and at work in this piece, a complete covert 
for an animal against our shots; for so thick was 
it, that we could not see one of the dogs. 

“We waited for the Dwarf, and then pushed 
up the gully after the dogs. The fox — for such 
it was —had given vs the slip, so far. And 
then began « ride that lasted until two in the af- 
ternoon, hardly ever up to the hounds, so bad 
was that rocky, uneven country for horses. By 
a proper place we knew, we left Terre Sauvage, 
and made west for thirteen or fifteen miles. Then 
the fox turned, and with a great circuit to the 
north, that happened to bring him under Donald's 
eyes and shot, —but he missed him, — he struck 
for a back track the same path he had run out 
on. Up now came Donald in a gale of excite- 
ment, crying. ‘O thunder! it is a black fox, — 
black as jet, — and I missed him!’ —‘ Ride on,’ 
said the Dwarf, ‘ and try him again.’ So we did, 
all; but our gait was not a gallop, and the dogs 
were sometimes a mile away. We hunters, too, 
were separated, and I was ahead, when the chase 
brought our return to the west border of the 
Dwarf’s estate. By the one way of entrance and 
exit, known only to those living in the estate, I 
rode through, glad enough to get again to where 
my horse could quicken his pace. I saw too, 
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now, how I could make a short cut across to the 

track, whereby the fox must surely return to his 

burrow, —his path would be through the de- 

scending gully. Hotly I pressed my noble horse, 

and bravely he responded to my urging rein. I 

had nearly reached the point where I desired to 

take a stand, when we came to a spread of rock, 

that laid in well marked strata, and covered half 

an acre, perhaps, of the slope. I would not take 

the time to ride about it, but pushed straight over 

its insecure surface. My gun hung ready in my 

right hand, whilst the left guided the horse wher- 

ever I could pick a better course; but my atten- 

tion was directed up the gully, down which came 

the hot musie of the hounds, ‘and of a sudden I 

felt my horse slipping from under me, and I was 

thrown hard on the rocks. With the instinct of 
a sportsman, [ had kept hold of my gun, and 

held it high, so that it did not explode when I 

fell. I had struck on my right side, and my 

whole frame twitched with the bang and bruise. 

W ithin a few seconds I made out to rise ; though 
I felt roughly treated, there were no bones bro- 
ken ; but my horse remained where he had fallen, 
certainly injured, or that gallant fellow would 
never lie so. Then — O! how the chorus of the 
approaching dogs drove every thought but Fox 
from my mind. I would remain where I was. 
He must pass near. And hark! I heard, away 
up behind me, a call, and the crashing of a rider ; 
but I turned not my head, for — sight to fix my 
eyes, and nerve my hands— there, not eighty 
yards west, trotting quickly, now to stand for a 
flash of hearing, then to dash into a frightened 
gallop, a fox — the black fox — darted into and 
across a short piece of open ground, like a shadow 
of guile. Flint and tinder, what a blazing chase! 
Hardly had he passed from my sight, than Car- 
touche darted like an arrow into the same open, 
nostrils to the ground, then his trumpeting nose 
swung toward the skies, with a peal of loud vic- 
tory. ©, how my heart beat! louder than the 
hound’s voice to me ; but my muscles seemed to 
harden into iron. There, there! in his last des- 
perate effort, the fox again! quick! in a second 
he will be hidden! Bang! Stopped in the 
flash, nose and tail stretched out, with the last 
long leap. I jumped toward him, and had barely 
time to swing him aloft, and shout a cheer with 
what breath remained in me, when Cartouche was 
upon me. Not a hundred yards off, the Dwarf 
restrained his own fierce, sweat-flecked horse by 
the side of my fallen steed. 


° (To be concluded.) 
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THE TRULY RURAL ROMAUNT OF THE SLEEPY PRINCESS. 


xiii. 


Now, as he sings poor Poppy’s woes, 


The tear rolls down the poet’s nose; 
His pensive heart beneath his vest, 
Responsive beats to Poppy’s breast : 
But stay! this weakness is but vain ! 
Dry up, and so resume the strain. 


(Continued. ) 
xIv. 

One startling shriek she gives. Alack ! 
The startled echoes give it back, 

Not useless all. By happy chance 

Sir Pea-pod hears, and waves his lance, 
Ciaps spurs into his charger’s sides, 
And to the maiden’s rescue rides. 
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In nick of time arrives the knight; 
Good fairies aid thee, Aconite ! 

With lance in rest, and all aglow, 
He deals the Dragon blow on blow ; 
Who now, alarmed, lets fall his prey, 
And on his hind-legs stands at bay. 





XVI. 


In vain he chafes: Sir Pea-pod’s steel 

Has pierced him through from head to heel ; 
Within a trice he’s stretched in death, 

And yields his vegetable breath, 

Staining the sod full twenty feet, 

A helpless and unmourned dead Beet. 
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XVIII. On 

Haste! not a moment must be lost ; Returning reason bade him go of 
Poppy has yielded up the ghost, To where the limpid waters flow, pe 
Or Seems to have done so 3 pale and stiff, And bathe her brow ; or, better far, 
No pulse is felt, — of breath no whiff. Take her to where her parents are, a 
Sir Aconite is in despair, This course is best. With tender heed = 
And tears in shreds his knightly hair. He mounts with her his neighing steed. = 


. (To be concluded. ) 
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PICTURES FROM FROISSART. 


BY PAUL H. HAYNE. 


A GLANCE AT THE LIFE OF FROISSART. 


JouHN Froissart, one of the most delightful 
of historians, without whose works our knowl- 
edge of that stirring and important period, the 
fourteenth century, would be somewhat vague and 
unsatisfactory, was born in Valenciennes, a town 
of Hainault, about the year 1337. His family 
seems to have been highly respectable, and some 
have thought noble. At a very early age he be- 
gan to show the qualities which afterward distin- 
guished him. 

Seldom has there been so eager, restless, and 
inquisitive a child! With a temperament like 
quicksilver, he could not remain long in the same 
place, or doing the same thing! He rejoiced in 
all the games suitable for his years, and indeed 
pursued them with such zeal, that his teachers 
were constantly forced to check, and often to 
punish him. 

Having passed the awkward crisis of hobblede- 
hoydom, and got fairly into his teens, Froissart 
devoted himself to hunting, music, feasts, assem- 
blies, dress, daucing, and we regret to say, to wine 
and unduly rich living, tastes which clung to him 
Yct he could be indus- 
trious too, and luckily a rage for historical research 
When a youth 
of barely twenty, he undertook, at the entreaty 
of his “lord and master, Sir Robert de Namur, 
Lord of Beaufort,” to write about the wars and 
For the 
better part of four years he labored at his “ Chron- 
icles,” which — as the art of printing was then un- 


throughout his career. 


saved him from absolute excess. 


other famous events of his own time. 


known — could exist only in manuscripts, largely 
multiplied, however, by active clerks, and in some 
cases beautifully illuminated ! 

At the end of this period, Froissart, who mean- 
while had travelled into the most distant French 
provinces, went over to England, and presented 
portions of his history to the wise and liberal 
Philippa of Hainault, Edward the Third’s queen. 
One chief object of his yisit was to ease the pains 
of a hopeless attachment, which, he tells us, seized 
upon his heart in tafancy, and tormented him 
for years. (ueen Philippa received Froissart in 
the kindest manner, and thenceforth became his 
patroness. She soon learnt of his love-trouble, 
encouraged him not to despair, and sent him back 
to his own country, furnished with money and 


horses, upon condition that he would again visit 
her. But the poor lover was fated to be a second 
time disappointed. ‘To the bitter end, in fact, his 
mistress remained cold and unyielding. 

Returning, after a considerable time, to Eng- 
land, — in accordance with his promise, — he at- 
tached himself to Philippa’s service. ‘The queen, 
being fond of letters, could appreciate Froissart’s 
titles to her favor. Struck by the merits of the 
“ Chronicles” he had before presented to her, she 
honored him with the office of clerk — that is to 
say, secretary or writer— of her chamber, which 
he was in pos-ession of from 1361. 

For the purpose of collecting every kind of 
material to enrich his narratives, Froissart, during 
the years of his royal clerkship, travelled, at his 
mistress’s expense, all over Europe. His plan 
was not to search merely among old, perhaps lying 
records, but wherever he went to “ make diligent 
inquiry after tho-e ancient knights and squires, 
who had been present at deeds at arms, and who 
were well enabled to speak of them.” Also he 
sought for heralds of good repute, to verify and 
confirm what he might have heard elsewhere of 
such matters. ‘This is one reason why his “ Chron- 
icles” are so full of life and freshness. Generally, 
his histories may be relied upon as truthful, ex- 
cept, indeed, where he had no choice but to write 
from tradition, in which cases he displays fre- 
quently not a little credulous simplicity. 

Six mouths of Froissart’s stay in Britain were 
employed in journeying as far as the wild Scotch 
Ilighlauds. Upon this expedition he formed the 
acquaintance of the King of Scotlaud, and his 
lords, particularly William, Earl of Douglas, who 
lodged Lim for fifteen days in his castle of Dal- 
keith. Not very long after, we hear of Frois- 
sart wandering among the various Italian courts. 
From Savoy he proceeded to Milan, and thence, in 
order, to Bologna, Ferrara, and Rome. ‘The Ital- 
ian princes treated him so liberally, tlat instead 
of travelling, as he had done through Scotland, 
on horseback. and followed only by a grayhound, 
he progressed now in state, splendidly mounted, 
and with a retinue of servants. ® 

In 1369, Froissart’s good mistress, Queen Phi- 
lippa, died. He felt her loss sincerely, and com- 
posed a mourning ode upon the occasion. It 
was her decease, no doubt, which induced him to 
go into his own country, where (being a priest 
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as well as man of letters) he obtained the living 
of Lestines. His conduct here does not appear 
to have been very devout, for on his own evidence 
we learn that the tavern-keepers of Lestines had 
five hundred francs of his money, in the short 
space of time he was their rector ! 

But soon he was to be more profitably occupied 
again, than in wasting his means in wine-bibbing 
at public-houses. Winceslaus de Luxembourg, 
Duke of Brabant, engaged his services as secre- 
tary. He was a poet, or at least, he made grace- 
ful verses, and these, in the shape of rondeaus, 
songs, and virelays, Froissart collected, adding 
some of his own pieces to the productions of the 
prince; altogether, they formed a romance, with 
the title of “ Meliador,” or “The Knight of the 
Sun.” Unfortunately, just as this work was on 
the point of completion, the duke died. 

But Froissart was never long in want of em- 
ployment. Directly after this event, Guy, Count 
de Blois, received him into his household. He 
was made clerk of the chapel, and showed his 
gratitude hy a pastoral on the betrothing of the 
Count’s son Louis with Mary, daughter of the 
Duke de Berry. The three succeeding years of 
1385, 1386, and 1387, Froissart passed sometimes 
in the Blasois, sometimes in Touraine. But hav- 
ing agreed to continue his history, which had been 
left unfinished, he took advantage of the peace 
just concluded to visit, in 1388, the court of 
the famous Gaston, Count de Foix and de Béarn 
(surnamed Phebus, on account of his handsome 
person), where he hoped to gather information as 
to foreign lands, from the number of warriors as- 
sembled there. After a journey of six days he 
reached the town of Ortez in Béarn, Gaston’s or- 
dinary residence. Froissart did well in visiting 
this place. Count de Foix was a magnificent 
knight and captain, whose fame had drawn 
around him the bravest soldiers of the age. Their 
conversations ran on attacks of places, surprises, 
sieges, as-aults, skirmishes, and pitched battles. 
Their amusements were tilts, tournaments, and 
huntings. Among them the chronicler was at 
home; he seemed to breathe an atmosphere of 
adventure and romance. Every evening, he 
amused Gaston and his guests by reading aloud to 
them the “ Meliador,” and they, in turn, told him 
all the particulars of the wars in which they had 
fought. »Specially valuable facts were obtained 
by him from certain knights of Aragon and Eng- 
land then living with the Duke of Lancaster in 
that neighborhood. 

Upon leaving Gaston, Froissart, for upward 
of three years, seems hardly to have known what 
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quiet was. At one moment we catch a glimpse 
of him in Auvergne, then in Hainault, Paris, 
Holland, and Picardy, — until at last, about Jan- 
uary, 1390, he reappears in his own country, 
There ne employs himself in completing his his- 
tory from the intelligence he had, with so much 
trouble, collected. 

Five years later he passed over into England 
for the last time. The young king, Richard IL, 
was on the throne. By him Froissart was 
treated with favor and distinction. “Since,” said 
the prince, “ you master scholar have been iu 
the household of my grandfather, and likewise of 
the queen, my grandmother, you must be still of 
the household of England!” Upon the first 
good opportunity, the historian begged the king's 
acceptance of a copy of “ Meliador,” “bound in 
crimson velvet, with ten silver gilt nails, aud a 
goldea rose on the clasp!” Richard was hugely 
pleased with this work, but whether he admired 
the splendid outside, or the romantic inside most, 
does not very-clearly appear. 

The limit of his sojourn at the English court 
having been reached, Froissart returned home. 
In 1397, Guy, Count de Blois, the last of his 
patrons, died. Ile himself was then sixty years 
old, but there can be no doubt that he lived four 
years longer, for he relates some of the events of 
1400. 

As hinted before, Froissart’s “ Chronicles” are 
of great historical value. The matter is for the 
most part trustworthy, and the style charmingly 
clear and simple. He grew a trifle garrulous in 
his old age, but he never lost his spirits, and his 
natural, animated, agreeable manner. After the 
lapse of five hundred years, what he tells us seems 
as real as if the events had happened only yester- 
day. This is because he saw so many of the 
things related, with his own keen, observant eyes, 
or received an account of them fresh from the 
lips of those who were the chief actors therein. 


I. 


SOME OF THE PREDECESSORS AND RELATIONS 
OF KING EDWARD Ill. OF ENGLAND. 


Before we speak of the wars between Eng- 
land and France, in the latter pari of the four- 
teenth century, we must go back to the times of 
King Edward II. of England, and relate some 
of the events which happened then. This will 
help us to understand more clearly what after- 
ward occurred. 

Historians have pointed out the strange fact, 
that between two wise and valiant kings cf Eng- 
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land, there ever has been, from the reign of King the twelve peers and barons of France decide, 
Arthur, some prince, feeble both in mind and who held the crown to be disposed of at their 
body. We find an example of this in the career will. They insisted that neither to Isabella, 
of the gallant Edward III. His grandfather, regarded as a woman and inferior, nor to her 
Edward I. called “the good king,” was brave, son (subsequently known as the King Edward 
wise, enterprising, and fortunate in war. He was III.), must so noble a kingdom as France be 
constantly fighting with his unruly neighbors, the given. Therefore, with not one dissenting voice, 
Scotch, whom, on three or four different occa- they chose fur their ruler the Lord Philip of Va- 
sions, he defeated with terrible loss. lois, nephew to the former King Philip, thus put- 
When he died, his son by his first marriage ting aside forever the English queen and her off- 
(also named Edward) succeeded to the crown; spring. Whereupon, a bitter and deadly quarrel 
but he failed to inherit his father’s wisdom or arose between the two countries, which resulted 
courage. Evil counselors got possession of his in destructive wars and devastations, not only in 
ear, and caused him to govern the kingdom so France, but various other portions of the Conti- 
loosely, that Robert Bruce not only reconquered nent of Europe. 
all Scotland, but afterwards defeated the king, 
and all the barons of England, in the great 
pitched battle of Bannockburn, when the pursuit 


Til. 
QUEEN ISABELLA’S DISPUTE WITH HER HUS- 


lasted two entire days and nights! Finally, Ed- BAR 
ward, with merely a handful of followers, reached Nothing could prove Edward IL.’s weakness of 
London, half dead with fatigue and shame ! character more clearly than the way in which he 


Previous to this disaster, King Edward had allowed himself to be governed by unworthy ad- 
married the daughter of Philip the Fair, of visers. The chief of these was Sir Hugh Spen- 
France. She was one of the greatest beauties m cer, who abused his master's confidence, in order 
the world, and by her he had two sons and two that he might gain for himself wealth and power. 
daughters. The elder son became Edward III., Everybody imputed to him the dreadful defeat 
who was crowned in London on Christmas Day, which Edward had suffered at the hands of Rob- 
1326, during the life-time of both his parents! ert Bruce, and the great barons and nobles of the 
The other, named John, died in his youth. Isa- kingdom murmured against him, and desired his 
bella, the elder daughter, married David of Scot- downfall. 
land, in order to secure a peace between that He was not slow to discover their hostility, 
country and England. The younger daughter whereupon (like the cunning schemer he had al- 
espoused the wealthy and powerful Duke of ways shown himself) he took the king aside, and 
Guelderland. told him that the nobles had formed an alliance 
against his majesty, and would*soon drive him 
from his throne, if he refused to adopt instant 
measures to prevent such treason. The king 
grew half mad with terror. So, in his frenzy, he 

It is very important that we should trace and caused all these lords to be arrested, and, without 
remember the causes of these celebrated wars, in delay, ordered the heads of no less than twenty- 
which so much blood and treasure were expended, two of the greatest barons to be struck off, never 
and so many acts of valor were displayed. It even pausing to give any reason for the brutal 
seems that the French King Philip the Fair had deed! Thomas, Earl of Lancaster, a pious, up- 
three sons, beside that wonderfully lovely daugh- right man, suffered first. Afterward, people said 
ter, Isabella, who married the King of England. that because of his pure, religious life, miracles 

Like their father, the three sons were remark- were performed at his grave ; but this, we kuow, 
abie for great comeliness of person. The eldest, must have been all fancy. 

Lewis, was called Lewis Hutin; the second, The wholesale murder of the nobles, as it was 
Philip the Long; and the third, Charles. One rightly thought to be, increased tenfold the gen- 
after another, they were all kings of France, and eral hatred of Sir Hugh Spencer. Especially 
one after another, they died without legitimate did the queen detest and fear him ; for, in addi- 
male heirs. Now, on the demise of the last of tion to other dark deeds, he tried his best to fo- 
them (Charles), many thought that the Freneh ment discord between Isabella and the king. And 
throne should be yielded to Isabella, his sister, he succeeded so well that the latter would not 
then Queen of England. Not so, however, did ste the queen, or come to any place where she 


Il. 


OCCASION OF THE WARS BETWEEN THE KINGS 
OF FRANCE AND ENGLAND. 
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was! When the quarrel had lasted some time, 
Isabella, and the king's brother, the Earl of 
Kent, who stood her friend, had reason to know 
that some mortal danger awaited them, unless 
they quitted the country.. Then, hastily and se- 
ceretly making her preparations, the queen, under 
pretense of visiting the shrine of St. Thomas of 
Canterbury, went to the sea-shore, and or that 
very night set sail for France. Her young son 
Edward, Sir Roger Mortimer, and the Earl of 
Kent, were her companions. Next morning they 
landed safely at Poulogne. 





IV. 


HOW THE QUEEN OF ENGLAND MADE HER COM- 
PLAINT TO HER BROTHER, THE -KING OF 
FRANCE. 


The Governor of Boulogne, and the Abbot of 
the town, welcomed Isabella and her suite with 
great respect, and entertained them handsomely 
for two days. 

On the third day, they continued their jour- 
ney toward Paris. Now, King Charles, having 
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heard of his sister’s coming, sent some of his 
great lords to meet and conduct her to his prea 
ence. 

When she reached the court, much agitated by 
her journey and its cause, and faltered a little 
outside the door of the presence chamber, the 
king, perceiving, rose in haste to meet her. 

After embracing and kissing her lovingly, he 
said, “ Welcome, welcome, fair sister!” Then, 
turning to the prince, “And is this fine youth 
your son, and my nephew? welcome to him like- 
wise!” Whereupon, he took each by the hand, 
and led them gently in. The queen, 
whose chief hope was in her brother, 
tried to kneel at his feet: but this he 
would not allow; so, holding her right 
hand still, he inquired with affectionate 
earnestness into her business and affairs. 
She made very cautious, but clear replies, 
dwelling on the cruel tyranny of Sir 
Hugh Spencer, and beseeching her broth- 
er’s advice and help.* 

When Charles had heard her piteous 
story, he was greatly moved, and cried out, 
“Be appeased, fair sister; for, by the 
faith I owe to God and St. Denis, I shall 
provide for you some remedy!” Then, 
despite his opposition, the 
queen, melted by gratitude at such sweet 
words, persisted in kneeling down before 
him, exclaiming, “ O dear lord and broth- 
er, I pray God to second your kind in- 
tentions !” 

After these words, Charles conducted 
Isabella and her son to another and 
splendidly furnished oy artment, where he 
left them 
servants to provide them with everything 
they could need. 


continued 


for a time, commanding his 


As soon as possible, Charles assem- 
bled the lords, rulers, and barons of his 
kingdom, to advise with them upon the 
pursue in this difft- 
culty of his sister with her husband, and 

Sir Hugh Spencer. 
“ By all means,” they said, “kt the queen pur- 
chase friends and help here in France ; your maj- 


proper course to 


esty and counselors, to avoid an open rupture 
with England, can appear to be ignorant of the 


* This is one of the passages in which Froissart has been sup- 
posed by some to be at fault. Other historians declare that Isa- 
bella. was sent to Paris with her husband's knowledge, and indeed 
by his express orders, to arrange certain matters connected with 
the homage due from Edward II. to Charles of France. But as 
these skeptics have not proved their point, we see no sufficient 
reason to discredit the very circumstantial narrative of Froissart. 
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enterprise ; but, meanwhile, all things can be se- 
eretly arranged ; only, let gold and silver be spent 
judiciously !” 

Such advice happened to suit the king’s views 
and temper at the moment, so he acceded to it, 
and Isabella was encouraged to hope that the re- 
sult of her bold flight would be fortunate. 


Vv. 
SIR HUGH SPENCER'S MANC@UVRES AGAINST 
THE QUEEN, AND THEIR SUCCESS. 


The longer Sir Hugh Spencer’s influence lasted 
over the weak, vacillating English monarch, the 
more imperious and powerful this bad minister 
became! At last, his pride grew so intolerable, 
that all the barons, who had thus far escaped the 
scaffold, joined together, and rebelled against his 
authority. Private quarrels were made up be- 
tween them, and they sent quietly to inform the 
queen at Paris, that if she were enabled to col- 
lect a thousand men at arms, and would come at 
the head of them, with her son, into England, 
they would “ treat with her, and obey him as 
their lawful sovereign.” 

These offers were communicated by Isabella to 
Charles, who replied heartily, “God be your 
help: your affairs are prospering! levy an army 
among my subjects. I not only consent to this, 
but I will order the necessary sums of money to 
be distributed among them!” 

The queen had already gained over to her side 
many of the bravest lords, knights, and esquires 
of the French kingdom, and her brother's en- 
couraging words made her only the more active 
and hopeful. 

But Sir Hugh Spencer was a cunning and 
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dangerous antagonist. His spies told him of the 
queen’s measures ; and what should he do but 
dispatch secret agents to France, loaded with 
treasure, such as gold, diamonds, rubies, und 
every kind of precious stones, which were so 
subtly distributed amongst the king and his coun- 
selors, that “they turned as cold toward the 
cause of Isabella, as before they had been warm!” 
The king, moreover, issued a decree, forbidding 
any of his people, under pain of banishment, to 
further Isabella’s plans, or to assist her in any 
manner whatsoever ! 

Nor was this the worst part of the poor 
queen’s discomfiture. Sir Hugh Spencer — who, 
in secret, underhanded plotting, appears to have 
been 2 sort of human mole— wrote plausible 
letters, and sent enormous bribes to the cardinals 
at Rome, who, thus touchingly appealed to, 
sought his holiness, the Pope, and besought him 
to exercise his authority in the matter. 

Now, you must know that in that age the 
Pope was all-powerful. The n.ightiest kings, so 
to speak, were as dust beneath his feet! He had 
but to command, and everybody obeyed. He 
had but to threaten, and everybody trembled ! 

Therefore, when he briefly and sternly ad- 
dressed the King of France, and deigning not to 
give his reasons, commarded him instantly to 
send Isabella out of the country, Charles, fearing 
excommunication (which meant misery and shame 
in this world, and everlasting woe in the world 
to come), hastened to obey him! Thus was the 
English queen, helpless and an exile, thrown 
upon the mercy of strangers ! 

But avarice and superstition are powerful 
agents! Many cruel, mean, infamons things, 
have they been the means of bringing to pass. 








PRINCESS EVA. 


Once a tradesman hung in his shop window 
two dolls, one dressed as a lady, the other as a 
gentleman, which were the admiration of every 
child in the neighborhood, for s&ch beautiful dolls 
had never been seen there before. The little 
gentleman wore a crimson velvet coat, plum-col- 
ored waistcoat, and black plush shorts, beneath 
which were to be seen bright glass buckles, neat 
white stockings, and patent-leather shoes; his 
hair was brown and curly, and his eyes were the 
color of his hair. Altogether, he was a very 


handsome, as well as handsomely dressed young 
8 
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gentleman doll. As for the little lady, I can give 
you no idea of her beauty ; she had pink cheeks, 
large blue eyes, and long curling hair of the fin- 
est texture ;. her dress was white satin, and her 
shoes white kid, with tiny white satin bows on 
them ; in her hand she held a little lace handker- 
chief, which had been perfumed with violet es- 
sence. 

Christmas Eve had come, and still the dolls 
were to be seen in the shopkeeper’s window, for 
he asked such a high price for them, that no one 
bought them. At last a carriage drove to the 
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door, and a little girl and her mamma entered the 
shop. After lcoking at a great many playthings 
the little girl happened to cast her eyes toward 
the window, and immediately cried out that she 
wanted the beautiful little lady doll. Her mother 
asked its price, and tried to persuade Jessie to 
buy something else ; but she continued to beg for 
it, and at last her mother consented, and Jessie 
brought off the doll in triumph, greatly envied 
by a group of little children, who stood near the 
shop, looking at the pretty things, and wishing for 
money to buy some ; but Jessie was a thought- 
less little girl, and did not notice the children’s 
longing looks until her mother directed her at- 
tention to them ; then she felt sorry because they 
were too poor to buy pretty things, and asked 
her mother if she might give them some sugar- 
plums which were in the carriage. Her mother 
gave her consent, and Jessie had soon divided 
her candy among the poor children. . 

On arriving at home, Jessie hastened to her 
own room, where there was a large baby-house, 
in which she put the new doll, telling the older 
inhabitants that they must be very polite to the 
new dolly, as she was a stranger, and if they 
were not very kind to her, might feel lonely. The 
largest bedroom was to be hers, and Miss Kate, 
who slept there before, must go to the small 
room and sleep with Miss Lisette, an invalid 
with only one arm and one leg, who, on account 
of her health, was obliged to remain in bed, ex- 
cept when Miss Kate took her out to drive in 
the carriage. “ But Miss Lisette shall not be 
disturbed,” said Jessie. “I will put the little 
iron bed in her room, for Miss Kate to sleep on, 
and it is much better for poor Lisette to have 
some one sleeping in her room, in case she should 
be taken ill at night.” 

While prattling on in this way, what was Jes- 
sie’s surprise to see the new doll jump up from 
the chair on which she had been placed, and be- 
gin to rub her eyes. At first Jessie was fright- 
ened, and she was running out of the room, when 
a silvery voice called to her, “ Dear little girl, do 
not run away from me; I will do you no harm.” 
At this Jessie came back to the baby-house, won- 
dering very much if she could be asleep, and this 
only a dream. 

“ My name is Eva,” said the little doll; “ my 
father is king of a small party of elves, and I 
was to have been married to Prince Weewee, the 
son of a neighboring king. On my wedding day 
a wicked old witch, who wanted Prince Weewee 
to marry her own daughter, turned Weewee and 
myself into dolls. Every year the spell is 
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broken for one hour; this is that hour; and if 
two drops of mortal’s blood fall on me during 
that time, the enchantment will be forever bro- 
ken, and my cruel old enemy will lose her power 
over me. So, dear little girl, if you will only 
stick a pin in your finger, and let two drops of 
your blood fall on me, I shall be safe. Pray, 
pray ! do it for your poor wretched little Eva.” 

Jessie was a brave little girl, and did not hesi- 
tate to stick a pin in her pretty, plump, white 
finger. The blood oozed out in great red drops, 
and fell on Princess Eva's flaxen curls, but won- 
derful to relate, it left no stain. Eva's joy and 
gratitude were unbounded; she clapped her 
hands together, jumped up into Jessie’s lap and 
kissed her over and over again, until she was so 
tired that she had to stop to rest. Then her lit- 
tle face became grave, and she begged Jessie to 
take her back to the tuy-shop, as the other doll in 
the window was Prince Weewee, and she longed 
to put her hand on his shoulder, for that would 
break the spell he was under, and set him free. 

But she was to be disappointed; the shop- 
keeper had sold Prince Weewee: he thought he 
remembered that a little girl had bought him, and 
described her to Jessie ; but one of the clerks re- 
minded him that the little girl had only looked at 
the doll, and that an old woman had bought him. 
Altogether, they were so uncertain on the sub- 
ject, that Jessie learned nothing that might assist 
Princess Eva in her search for her friend. 

“I must go in search of him,” said Eva. And 
so when night came, she started forth in the 
moonlight on her errand. After walking for some 
distance, she came to a hill that was so high our 
poor little wanderer sank down exhausted before 
reaching the top; and while sitting there, she 
heard a shrill voice calling out, “ Good-morrow, 
Dame Ant; I hope your family are all well.” 
Turning to the direction the voice came from, 
Princess Eva saw a large grasshopper perched on 
a twig, and talking to a busy little ant, who was 
working hard to pull a dead fly along. “ I wish,” 
the grasshopper continued, “that you would 
leave that stupid work and come with me to-night 
to the elves’ party; of course I am not invited; 
no insect is: but@it is very amusing, I can assure 
you, to watch them dance and jump about; if 
you are under a large leaf, you can see the fun 
without being seen. Come, you sober, stupid lit- 
tle ant, enjoy yourself for once in your life, and 
do not waste your time and break your back 
dragging dead flies, that are altogether too heavy 
for you. Holla! what's this?” Madam Grass- 
hopper exclaimed suddenly, seeing Princess Eva. 
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“Who are you, my dear? not one of the elves 
going to the party to-night; you look too tired 
for that; you must have come a long way, to be 
so tired.” 

“I am Princess Eva, and I am looking for 
Prince Weewee. Have you seen anything of 
him, good Mrs. Grasshopper, or Mrs. Ant?” 

“ No,” said the grasshopper, “I have not seen 
him ; but what a pity you are so tired, or you 
might go with me to the elves’ ball, —it’s such 
fun, you don’t know. Good-by, my dears,” and 
the lively little insect hopped off, and was soon 
out of sight. 

“Dear me,” said Mrs. Ant, “how frivolous. 
My dear Princess Eva, you must go home 
with me and rest, you are too tired to go further 
to-night ; lift the head of the fly, dear, and we 
will soon get him home. Pardon me if I call 
you Eva; we are such plain people, that all my 
boarders would be so frightened, they would 
leave the house if I told them I had invited a 
princess to stay with me; put your arms further 
under, dear; you are taller than I am, and so the 
fly's head is easier for you to carry. Here we 
are: put your hand in my apron pocket, and get 
out the front-door key; that’s right: now put it 
in upside down, and push. Thank you, dear! 
that’s all right; just give this fly a pull once 
more, — he’s monstrous heavy. Now, my dear, 
you must have some supper. Will you take a 
bit of fly’s wing? it is very delicate: or a piece 
of leg? What, neither? O, I forgot! a princess, 
of course, needs more tempting food. I have a 
few grains of sugar in the store-room, kept for 
sickness ; it’s so nourishing, you know. You are 
too tired to eat, you say. Very well, dear; go 
to bed, and I will heat a drop of sirup for you. 
Dr. Mole recommends it in cases of exhaustion.” 

Princess Eva woke up next morning quite 
fresh, and ready to continue her journey. She 
partook of a grain of sugar by way of breakfast, 
and then announced her intention of starting. 

“ Dear me,” cried Mrs. Ant, “to be sure; but 
you are so strong, dear, will you do me a great 
favor? the provisions in my store-room are net 
well packed away: will you help me to repack 
them ?” 

Now the truth was that Eva’s arms ached 
from the exertion she had made to carry the fly, 
for fairy princesses never lift anything heavier 
than a grain of sugar; but she said nothing, think- 
ing herself fortunate to be able in any way to 
repay Mrs. Ant for her hospitality. All that 
day, and the next, and the ‘next, she worked 
hard, packing and repacking flies, bees, and cock- 
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roaches, fitting them together, head to head, and 
tail to tail. Her arms and back ached, and, worst 
of all, she now knew herself to be a prisoner. 
The door was locked, and poor little Eva looked 
forward with dread to the prospect of spending 
her life waiting on Mrs. Ant’s boarders. One 
day, when Mrs. Ant was out, the door was forced 
violently open from the outside, and Mrs. Grass- 
hopper entered. 

“ Come, Princess,” she cried, “ now’s your time. 
Mother Ant’s away. Come with me, and you 
shall be free again. Old Mother Ant knows 
when she has a good worker in her power. 
Hurry! I don't want her to know I let you out. 
Give me your hand: now jump; see, I will 
shut the door to keep robbers out. I met the 
old lady just now, looking for her cow. I told 
her I had seen it on a rose-bush the other side 
of the field, so she will not be back for some 
time. We will walk to my house now, and spend 
the day there; to-night I will introduce you to 
Mrs. Raven, a very wise bird, quite intimate with 
some of the elves, and through her you may find 
your prince. This is my house: enter, Princess 
Eva; you need not be afraid of my making a 
prisoner of you. I am at home so seldom, that 
any prisoner I made would starve to death. By 
the way, it’s too bad, I have no provisions in the 
house ; too bad it really is, to be sure. Mrs. Ant 
says I am a wretched housekeeper, but the trath 
is I hate mice, and I often laugh at the absurdity 
of mortals who fill large rooms with food for 
rats; but I daresay you are not hungry. If you 
will stay a day or two with me, my dear, I will 
introduce you to my friend Katydid, a dear girl, 
full of life, and such a sweet voice. You won't 
stay? well, I will not press you; but whenever 
you feel like living a gay, happy life. come to 
me, and I will introduce you to all my friends.” 
Thus Mrs. Grasshopper chattered, almost with- 
out intermission, until night time, when the two 
ladies went forth to seek Mrs. Raven. They 
found that lady at home, hard at work pluming 
herself. She had heard of Princess Eva, indeed 
had seen her on the occasion of an elf party: 
would be most happy to assist her in any way in 
her power, to find Prince Weewee ; regretted the 
misfortune Princess Eva had gone through; she 
had seen Eva’s father the day his daughter had 
disappeared, indeed had brought home some 
cake ; for, there being no wedding, it was not 
wanted ; and she ended by asking Princess Eva 
to enter her nest and partake of what was to 
have been her wedding-cake. Then she showed 
the ladies her two little birdies, who opened their 
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great eyes with wonder and delight, on seeing 
Eva’s satin dress; and she good-naturedly pulled 
the satin bows off of her shoes, and gave one to 
each bird, much to their mother’s delight, as well 
as their own. 

By this time Mrs. Grasshopper had taken 
leave of them all, and Mrs. Raven’s husband 
having come in, that lady left her children with 
him, and inviting Princess Eva to get on her 
back, flew off in the direction of the forest. 

“ Now, my child,” said she, “I am going to 
take you to see a remote relation of your own, 
and an honored patron of mine,— Queen Elva, 
the most powerful of elves; and it is ru- 
mored that even the imps bow before her au- 
thority ; she is a lovely creature, a perfect angel, 
my friend Mrs. Owl (who is the queen’s intimate 
friend) says.” 

So they went to see Queen Elva, and found her 
in a part of the forest where the trees were all 
cleared away, and in their places grew flowers 
more beautiful than mortals have ever seen or 
imagined, made of gold and silver, with dia- 
monds, rubies, and other precious stones, forming 
the leaves. On a magnificent silver pansy sat 
the queen. She was dressed in a delicate green 
robe made of «spun emeralds, bordered with spun 
diamonds: the art of spinning precious stones is 
known only to fairies. Queen Elva’s hair was 
like the sun’s rays, and her soft skin like alabas- 
ter, except on her cheeks and lips, and the tips 
of her fingers, which were the most beautiful 
rose-color ; on her wrist she wore a diamond and 
emerald bracelet, and round her neck a necklace 
to match. Rising gracefully above her shoulders 
might be seen two delicate rainbow-tinted wings, 
and on her head was a golden crown. Alto- 
gether, she was as lovely a little fairy as ever was 
seen, and her dress could not possibly have been 
more magnificent. She received Eva very kindly, 
raised her from her knees, and imprinting a kiss 
on her forehead, called her “little cousin,” and 
promised to assist her in finding Prince Weewee. 
“ But first,” she said, “ you must rest, and be re- 
freshed ;” so she clapped her hands, and, on the 
appearance of three little elves, ordered them to 
array the princess in some of the royal gar- 
ments. They bathed the princess in essence of 
roses, and dressed her in a robe of spun bril- 
liants ; she now felt quite refreshed, and, after tak- 
ing leave of the queen, she mounted Mrs. Raven, 
and continued her journey. Queen Elva had 
given her cousin a looking-glass. in which she 
could see anything that was happening within a 
hundred miles. 
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The raven flew in every direction, and Eva 
kept her eyes on the glass, but several days 
passed, and no reflection of Prince Weewee ap- 
peared in the mirror. At last one day Eva ut- 
tered an exclamation of joy, and clapped her 
hands, for she saw in the magic-glass that her 
prince was in a house nota mile off; but the 
next instant her eyes filled with tears, for she 
saw that Prince Weewee was lying in a corner 
on a pile of broken toys. Poor little Weewee 
had been bought by a boy, who had so many 
toys that he soon got tired of them, and then 
threw them away in a corner. Here lay Wee- 
wee the hour when his enchantment was broken, 
but during that time no one had entered the 
room. Prince Weewee was thinking of Eva, 
and wondering if he would ever see his dear lit- 
tle bride again. 

Mrs. Raven took leave of Eva outside of the 
house in which Weewee lay, — she had done all 
in her power. After thanking the kind bird, 
Eva took leave of her, and began to look about 
for some one to help her enter the house. She 
had not waited very long, when she heard a 
sound of nibbling, and looking round, discovered 
a mouse busily whetting her teeth on a small 
piece of wood. 

“ Good little mouse,” said Eva, “can you help 
me to enter this house?” and then she told all 
her story, and how she longed to see Prince 
Weewee, and break the enchantment. “If we 
are once free,” she said, “ the old witch will not 
have power to enchant us again, and we will go 
home and live with our friends, as happy as 
elves can be.” 

The mouse was much interested in Eva's 
story, and promised to help her enter the honse. 
“T have often seen Prince Weewee,” she con- 
tinued, “indeed, to tell the truth, little Mrs. 
Mouse often visited the playroom, in order that 
she might nibble at the sugar dolls. “ There is 
a wicked old witch called a cat, living there,” 
whispered the mouse. “She is very cruel and 
terrible; even in showing her pleasure, she is 
awful, and makes a noise like thunder. I have 
to be very careful to keep out of her way. Sev- 
eral of my children have been killed by her; 
and I only wonder how men who talk so much 
about justice, allow her to escape the gallows, — 
a more barefaced murderer never lived. I shud- 
der when I think of her.” 

Little Eva was: much frightened at the ac- 
count of the terrible animal, and was all the 
more anxious to get Prince Weewee out of the 
house. 
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“ Come,” said Mrs. Mouse, “we will try to 
go in now. Get on my back, put your arms 
round my neck, hold on tight, — that’s right, 
hold fast ;” and so they made their way into the 
house, and up-stairs so high, that poor little Eva 
almost cried with fright, and her arms grew so 
tired, that she would certainly have fallen off, if 
the kind mouse had not stopped to let her rest. 
She showed her her nest in a dark hole. It 
smelt so bad that Eva could hardly breathe, and 
the little mice were, she thought, the ugliest lit- 
tle creatures she had ever seen; so she was glad 
when Mrs. Mouse asked her if she had rested 
sufficiently ; and although her arms still ached, 
she hastened to assure Mrs. Mouse that she was 
quite ready to start. They listened a few min- 
utes, and hearing nothing of the terrible cat, 
ventured out of the hole, and began ascending 
again, until they were near the top of the house ; 
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then they stopped, and listened again, before 
venturing to enter the playroom. 

Prince Weewee was lying on his face, and 
therefore did not see Eva enter. She was very 
much shocked at his appearance: his coat was 
faded and torn, and one of his buckles was lying 
the other side of the room, where it had been 
thrown in acorner. As soon as Eva touched 
Weewee’s shoulder, that little gentleman sprang 
up with a cry of pleasure. The spell was bro- 
ken, and he was free to return to his kingdom. 
Eva and Weewee were married, and lived hap- 
pily in their fairy palace; but they occasionally 
returned to earth, to visit Queen Elva, Mrs. 
Grasshopper, Mrs. Raven, Mrs. Mouse, and little 
Jessie, all of whom loved them dearly. 

Mrs. Ant never understood how her little 
prisoner escaped, and to this day does not sus- 
pect Mrs. Grasshopper of having set her free. 
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FOR MIDDLE-SIZED CHILDREN. 


BY C. P. CRANCH. 


THE FOX. 


THERE was an old Fox lived under the rocks, 
In a forest shady and dark ; 

One night he came out and prowled about, 
As hungry as a shark. 


So he thought he’d creep where the fowls were 
asleep, 
In a barn-yard cozy and warm. 
Said he, “ I must eat, — and chickens are sweet: 
There are plenty on this farm.” 


Then in through a hole in the fence he stole, 
And cocked his ears and listened ; 

Ilis eyes in the dark shone like a spark, 
So hungrily they glistened. 


He looked around and heard no sound, 
And slowly, slowly crept ; 

The great house-dog lay still as a log, 
The weary farmer slept. 


The ducks and geese they dreamed in peace, 
So did each hen and chick ; 

The Fox looked in with a Itungry grin, 
Said he, “ I shall have my pick !” 


All lay asleep in the midnight deep, 
Save one old Turkey chap, 

Who sat and winked, and yawned and blinked, 
But couldn’t catch a nap. 


He, picking round that day, had found 
Some tea-leaves in a heap ; 

No wonder he had found his tea 
Too strong to let him sleep. 


Now, as he blinked, and as he winked, 
And tried his best to doze, 

He thought he saw a fox’s paw 
Within an inch of his nose. 


He gave one jump, — the old Turkey trump, — 
And shrieked and gobbled out ; 

Said all the chickens, “ Why, what the dickens 
Is Gobbler dreaming about?” 


It was no dream. With cackle and scream 
The hens flew ’round in fear ; 

Said the sly old Fox, “ I’m in a bad box, 
If the farmer finds me here.” 


He jumped down then on the fattest hen, 
And thought it was time to run ; 
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But the house-dog now made a terrible row, 
And the farmer came out with his gun. 


The old Fox sprang, — when click! flash! bang! 
The farmer fired a ball ; 

But the night was dark, and he missed his mark, 
And the Fox sprang over the wall. 


But Bull, the dog, could spring like a frog, 
So he jumped over too ; 

And away to the wood, as fast as they could, 
The Dog and the Fox they flew. 


Says Reynard, “ It’s clear I’m very near 
My hole in the shady rocks ; 

When once I am in, I can sit and grin 
At the Dog,” says the cunning Fox. 


One leap he gave, and reached his cave, — 
He was safe from his enemy now ; 

While Bull flew round, and scratched the ground, 
With a terrible bow-wow-wow ! 


“ Ah, ha!” says the Fox, from under the rocks, 
“ You never will find me here ; 
You can do me no harm,— go back to your 
farm, 
And guard your chickens, my dear!” 


So laughed the old Fox from his cave in the 
rocks, 
And yet the trath is plain, 
He made a vow, after such a row, 
He never would steal again. 


But I’m not so sure that his fright was a cure, 
However he then might feel ; 
For foxes must eat, and chickens are sweet, — 


And Reynard was born to steal. 


AN OLD CAT’S CONFESSIONS. 
I am a very old pussy, 
My name is Tabitha Jane ; 
I have had about fifty kittens, 
So I think that I mustn’t complain. 


Yet I’ve had my full share of cat’s troubles : 
I was run over once by a cart; 

And they drowned seventeen of my babies, 
Which came near breaking my heart. 


A gentleman once singed my whiskers, — 
I shall never forgive him for that ! 
And once I was bit by a mad dog, 
And once was deceived by a rat. 





I was tied by some boys in a meal-bag, 
And pelted and pounded with stones ; 

They thought I was mashed to a jelly, 
But it didn’t break one of my bones. 


For cats that have good constitutions 
Have eight more lives than a man ; 
Which proves we are better than humans 

To my mind, if anything can. 


One night, as I wandered with Thomas, — 
We were singing a lovely duet, — 

I was shot in the back by a bullet ; 
When you stroke me, I feel it there yet. 


A terrier once threatened my kittens ; 
O, it gave me a terrible fright ! 

But I scratched him, and sent him off howling, 
And I think that I served him just right. 


But I've failed to fulfill all my duties : 

I have purred half my life in a dream ; 
And I never devoured the canary, 

And I never lapped half enough cream. 


But I’ve been a pretty good mouser, 
(What squirrels and birds I have caught !) 
And have brought up my frolicsome kittens 
As a dutiful mother-cat ough. 


Now I think I've a right, being aged, 
To take an old tabby’s repose ; 

To have a good breakfast and dinner, 
And sit by the fire and doze. 


I don’t care much for the people 

Who are living with me in this house, 
But I own that I love a good fire, 

And occasional herring and mouse. 


THE DISOBEDIENT SON. 
“ The fox is about, — come, shut the door, 
My darling little geese ! 
The night has come: we must stay at home, 
And eat our supper in peace. 


“ No more swimming to-night, my dears ! 
Keep away from the pond. 

Paddle no more by the river shore, 
Of which you are so fond! 


“ Come in, Goosey, you foolish thing, 
And don’t stay there alone ! 

In with you, quick, or the fox will pick 
And crunch you bone by bone!” 
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“© mother, dear mother! one little swim “Come in, come in, or you'll come no more ! 
Let me take ere I go to bed! This is no time to swim. 

The moon is so clear, and there’s nothing to fear,” Why will you go out when the fox is about, 
The rash young gosling said. So hungry and so grim?” 


ag, 





“ Ah, why not swim? It will freshen me so, — And down to the brook his way he took, 
I’m sure there’s nothing to dread ; To have a good swim in the night. 
I'll be back soon by the light of the moon,” — 
This to himself he said. But alas, alas! I grieve to tell — 
He scarce had reached the shore, 
So, when all the ducks and geese were asleep, When, swift as a thought, by a fox he was caught, 


Then Goosey rose up so light, And Goosey returned no more ! 
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CHILE. 


BY PELHAM W. AMES. 


Ir was early in the morning that, as we ap- 
proached by sea, we had our first glimpse of the 
coast of Chile. But that first glimpse was so 
grand and beautiful that it is not easily forgotten. 
Looming above us, we suddenly discovered a great 
snowy peak, in solitary grandeur, apparently sus- 
pended in mid-air, and close to us. Gradually 
the sun came up, and shining in the full blaze of 
its morning light, in a cloudless sky, the great 
peak of snow vanished, and we saw it no more. 
The glitter of the snow had flickered and gone 
out before the bright light of the sun. Instead 
of being close to us, the mountain, whose glitter- 
ing top we had seen almost over our heads, was 
over one hundred miles from the ship! and we 
were nearly a hundred miles from the shore. We 
continued to draw nearer and nearer to the land, 
and the grand Cordilleras came gradually into 
view, then the shore and its outline, and at twi- 
light the little steamer glided gayly into the har- 
bor of Valparaiso — the principal port of the Re- 
public of Chile, and the most important city on 
the Pacific coast of South America. As we 
passed into the bay, surrounded as it is by high 
headlands, with a grand background of lofty 
mountains, the harbor dotted with vessels of all 
nations, the city lying at the head of the bay, 
while the golden rays of the setting sun shed a 
subdued light over the whole scene, I thought 
the first view of Chile very beautiful. The water 
of the bay is wonderfully deep. As we let our 
anchor fall, it seemed as if the chain cable would 
never stop running out. We anchored in forty 
fathoms of water, or nearly two hundred and fifty 
feet! Other vessels were anchored in seventy, or 
over four hundred feet. Wien the north wind 
blows, the ships tug and strain at their anchors, 
as if the iron cables would be snapped in twain. 
So fiercely do these north winds blow, that many 
vessels run out to sea to avoid them. Others 
prepare for them, as if for a hurricane, and cling 
to the bottom with all their anchors down, and 
even then, are sometimes blown upon the rocky 
shore behind them. Steamers let go all their 
anchors, and during the storm, “ steam up to them,” 
the headway partly counteracting the effect of the 
wind. On the top of one of the heights which 
overlook the bay, is a signal station, where the 
approach of a “nortber” is noted, and from 
whence it is signaled to the vessels below. 


Valparaiso is built on a narrow strip of land, 
at the foot of rough cliffs, and at first appears low, 
uneven, and not at all prepossessing. But it is 
not always safe to judge by first impressions. On 
reaching the town, and landing at the only credit- 
able attempt at a wharf on this coast of South 
America, we should be inclined to reconsider our 
histy judgment. The low, two-storied houses 
are substantially built ; the shops are attractive 
and handsome ; the warehouses look enterprising, 
aud some of the private residences are elegant. 
From the second stories project balconies, which 
are neat and gayly painted. In the lower por- 
tion of the city are the stores and counting-houses 
of merchants, while the private residences are 
mostly on the Almendral, in the rear and higher 
part of the city. 

The public buildings of Valparaiso, too, are 
fine, substantial, and ornamental structures. The 
truth is that, after visiting other South American 
cities, — after experiencing the decay and listless- 
ness of Guayaquil, the dirt of Callao, the ruin, 
the decayed grandeur, the tawdry show and the 
priest-ridden ignorance of Lima, the insignificant 
littleness of many other ports, — Valparaiso ap- 
peared like some great, bustling capital, where all 
was energy, enterprise, and wealth. The Hotel de 
la Union was an excellent hotel, but my first stay 
there wus short, as the great point of my visit to 
Chile was to see its capital, Santiago. 

But first I must say a word about the general 
history of Chile. Any one accustomed to the 
peculiar influences of Spanish civilization could 
easily detect, in Chile, the presence of another 
aud better influence — the influence of foreign 
immigration and foreign industry. This is the 
case. Foreigners— by which term, I mean Eng- 
lish, Americans, Germans, and French — have 
done very much for this country, and Chile has 
reciprocated by holding out encouragement to 
foreign settlers. In their war for independence, 
the Chilean navy was under the command of 
Lord Cochrane, an English nobleman who became 
afterward the Earl of Dundonald, and scores of 
Englishmen, some of them «dventurers, perhaps, 
were officers under him. The first director was 
half Irish, as may be judged by his name, O’Hig- 
gins. So there has been from the first an infu- 
sion of English civilization into the torpid princi- 
ples of stagnation and fanaticism, which seem to 
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be so closely mixed with the Spanish character. 
Lord Cochrane was largely instrumental in the 
success of the wars of independence by Chile and 
Peru against Spain, and his name has become a 
part of the history of those countries. 

Attracted, probably, by the success of their 
countrymen, the English brought to Chile both 
capital and enterprise, and put them into active 
use there. In Valparaiso, English is spoken very 
generally, and it seemed to be as common in the 
streets as Spanish itself. The lower classes, how- 
ever, all use the Spanish language. 

Under such auspices as these, and aided, too, 
by a considerable immigration of Americans, 
Chile has really made greater progress, both in 
prosperity and education, than any other South 
American republic. It is easy to perceive this 
fact in a variety of ways, but more especially in 
its number of schools. Valparaiso has a popula- 
tion of about 130,000, and can boast about one 
hundred schools, which are well attended. The 
capital, Santiago, with a population of about 300,- 
000, has about one hundred and seventy schools, 
public and private, besides about twenty-five acad- 
emies, a university, and a national institute. Of 
the foreign population of Chile, the English are 
the most numerous, and the Americans the least, 
while there are a great many Germans and French. 

But I know that there is nothing so tiresome 
as facts and figures, and I will be content with 
what I have just stated, on the subject of the gen- 
eral condition of the country. Slight as it is, this 
statement is enough to give an idea of the general 
advance of Chile over its sister republics. 

Valparaiso is a very attractive place, but, as I 
said before, I made haste to leave it, after a very 
short stay, fur the far-famed city of Santiago. 
Ten years ago, before the existence of the rail- 
road, this journey was a tedious one, not to be ac- 
complished in less than three days, the road wind- 
ing up steep paths or along fearful abysses, your 
life at times almost hanging on the sure tread of a 
mule. Now we speed over the distance in less 
than three hours, and if we miss much of the 
beauty and grandeur of nature in our speed, I 
suspect that the former travellers on mule-back 
missed about as much from fatigue and anxiety. 
The railroad is a monument of American enter- 
prise and skill. The work was originally begun 
by English contractors, but after the completion 
of ten miles, they were obliged to abandon it. 
Very opportunely, Mr. Meigs, an energetic Amer- 
ican, to whom obstacles were only things to be 
overcome, took hold of the abandoned undertak- 
ing, and, with an enormous force of laborers, be- 
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gan grading, blasting, tunneling, and bridging 
with tremendous energy. The road was at last 

completed, at a cost of about ten million dollars. 

Indeed, Mr. Meigs was not the man to give up 

anything he had seriously undertaken, and it is 

due to him that the trip is now merely a jaunt 

of a few hours. 

Such an immense benefit to the country has 
been fully appreciated by Chile. Mr. Meigs also 
reaped a large reward in the way of substantial 
benefit, and is reputed to be immensely wealthy. 
The gratitude of the inhabitants has bestowed 
upon him the title of “el padre del pais” — or 
“the father of the country.” 

The railway station in Valparaiso, where you 
take the train for Santiago, is built of brick and 
iron, and is as neat and commodious as any rail- 
way station in any country. The cars were of the 
English pattern, divided into compartments, and 
they were handsome and comfortable. Leaving 
Valparaiso at eleven in the morning, and passing 
out of the city along the shore, we very soon 
plunged into the temporary night of a tunnel. 
Emerging from the tunnel, the track runs across 
the “ Vifia del Mar” — the vineyard of the sea. 
Here was a beautiful landscape. As far as the 
eye can see, in one direction, is a vast expanse 
of vineyards and orchards, cultivated farms, and 
a smiling country, — while on the other side ex- 
tends the broad Pacific Ocean. But the train 
rushes on, leaving the Vifia del Mar far behind, 
and we find ourselves gradually ascending a rug- 
ged mountain, which, in places, seems to have 
been tory asunder by some great convulsion of 
nature. Perhaps some great earthquake was the 
cause of these terrible gullies and ragged preci- 
pices. At times, it is almost fearful, as we look 
over a jagged ledge into a yawning gulf of rock 
beneath. It makes one shudder to think of the 
possibility of the trains being whirled off the track, 
and down into the midst of those merciless rocks 
beneath us. But the train glides on, evidently 
secure of its position, and rushes out, next, into 

the middle of a level and beautiful valley, full of 
poplar, aspen, and other trees. The train stops 
ata station about half way between Valparaiso 
and Santiago, in a neighborhood that seems like 
a real land of plenty. Orchards and farms are 
all about, and fruit is in abundance. Native girls, 
half Spanish and half Indian, carry about peaches, 
cherries, strawberries, and apricots for sale, call- 
ing out, “ Compre cerezas, sefior,-— compre fresas,” 
—* buy cherries, sir — buy strawberries.” I could 
not resist the tempting invitation of a little girl, 
who held up a little basket, of delicate straw work, 
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full of fine strawberries, and said, “ Mire, sefior, 
que son muy buenas,” — “See, sir, how nice they 
are.” The first purchase generally leads to 
ethers, and.in a few minutes we had a supply of 
fruit in our compartment sufficient for double our 
number. A new temptation soon occurred, as the 
same little girl returned with an oblong basket 
filled with sponge-cake, aud in her gentle tones 
pleaded for the sale of her “Ca-ke.” I pur- 
chased her cake, and rather to my surprise, found 
it to be almost identical with the famous Berwick 
sponge-cake, that still bears the palm of its kind, 
and was familiar to my younger days. 

When the train was again in motion, the road 
lay up the ascent of Monte Negro, — the “ black 
mountain.” The mountain is quite steep, and al- 
though the road winds so as to avoid the diffi- 
cult ascent, still there is a very considerable rise 
in the grade. The railroad is cut through ledges 
of granite rock, and one can see that it must have 
been a prodigious labor. About half way up the 
Monte Negro, we plunged again into a tunnel, 
drilled through the rocky sides of the mountain. 
On the left we could see, from time to time, the 
old mule path, that a few years before was the 
only road to Santiago. From the summit of 
Monte Negro, we had one of the loveliest views 
that it was ever our lot to behold — the view of 
the plain of Santiago. The peaks of the Cor- 
dilleras, with their snowy caps, form the back- 
ground of the picture. These peaks do not sug- 
gest a range of mountains, but rather a succession 
of independent monarchs, each complete and 
grand. 

Rushing down the further side of Monte Ne- 
gro, we sped along toward the plain. Then we 
came upon a bridge of trestle-work, over which 
the train passed at full speed, which was fearful 
to think of, as we looked, with our unaccustomed 
eyes, to the giddy depths below. This apparently 
frail bridge, almost the mere skeleton of a bridge, 
spanned a chasm over three hundred feet deep ! 
You can hardly wonder that it was somewhat 
fearful to contemplate. The train passed rapidly 
over it, and I confess I was much relieved when we 
left it, and at last were running over the broad, 
beautiful vailey of Santiag>. The dangers of the 
road, if indeed there were any real dangers, were 
now passed, and we travelled about thirty miles 
of level country, with a feeling of perfect security. 
At length, passing the outposts of the city, which 
consist, as in all Spanish towns, of what are 
called huertas and pulperias (gardens and corner 
groceries), and a certain amount of filth and beg- 
gary, we arrived at a handsome modern depot 
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in the city of Santiago. The depot had a pleas- 
antly familiar look about it. ‘There were the 
usual stands for cakes and fruit, that we always 
associate with depots, and that seemed as natural 
here in Chile as if t!ey had been in New York 
or Boston. There, too, were the hackmen strug- 
gling for our patronage, just like the hackmen at 
home, if we could forget that it was Spanish they 
were talking and not English. Resisting their 
individual appeals, we simply selected the most 
attractive looking carriage, and directed the drivér 
thereof to convey us to the American Hotel. 
Once fairly in the street, all the familiarity that 
clung to the station, vanished. There was noth- 
ing to remind us of home. The narrow streets, the 
houses built round a court-yard, the heavily tiled 
roofs, the projecting balconies, the dress of the 
pedestrians — all were thoroughly Spanish. The 
railroad with its surroundings was evidently an 
exotic, an Americanism transplanted entire. One 
incident, it is true, did revive the home associa- 
tions — the sight of a horse-car in the streets — 
another Americanism imported by Mr. Meigs — 
and the solitary one of the kind, if 1 am not mis- 
taken, in South America. 

Fairly in Santiago, we were prepared to test 
the glowing descriptions of its magnificence. As 
so frequently happens, in such cases, the first im- 
pression was disappointment. ‘The streets were 
narrow, and seemed quiet and shabby ; the houses 
were without variety ; the balconies were the same 
familiar, projecting balconies of other Spanish 
cities; the stores and portales were just the same 
as the stores and portales of Lima and Valparaiso ; 
the churches were inferior to the churches of 
Lima. This first disappointment, however, soon 
wore away, and within a short time, I realized 
the fact that Santiago was the finest Spanish city 
I had ever visited. Hardly any promenade in 
the world can be more beautiful than the usual 
evening promenade in Santiago. I say “ evening 
promenade,” because it is about twilight that all 
the world, as the French would say, come out to 
walk in the Cafiada (the name of this prom- 
enade, Cafiada, is not pronounced like that of the 
British possessions north of us, but it is called 
Can-yd-da, with the accent on the penultimate). 
It isa sort of boulevard, the street passing on 
either side, and is beautifully shaded with five 
or six rows of shade trees. It is also orna- 
mented with fine marble statues, and is kept in 
perfect order. The centre portion is appropriated 
to the horse-cars, while the walks are along the 
sides. Walking toward the west, the view is 
incom lete — but turning with the gay throng of 
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promenaders, and setting the face eastward, we the entrance leads through a patio, or court-yard, 
get a view of the great beauty of the scene. Such from whence we were admitted directly to the 
a scene can hardly be described, because it is im- sala, or parlor. The rooms were furnished with 
possible to describe it in such a manner as to give French furniture, very ornate and handsome. 
any adequate idea of it. But having in your Passing, then, through an inner and smaller patio, 
mind this beautiful park, tended with as much which had a pavement of marble, exquisite beds 
care as the finest garden, you must try to form, of flowers, and a splashing fountain in the centre, 
in your imagination, the effect, directly in front we were ushered into the dining-room. Here we 
of you, of a line of rich, full, blue mountains, found a tesselated marble floor, and remarkably 
stretching away on either hand as far as the eye handsome furniture. For instance, the table was 
can follow, and rising above it, a series of majestic, of mosaic work, inlaid with different kinds of 
lofty peaks of snow! Do not think that I mean Chilean woods, and the effect was very briglit and 
the summit of a high mountain, tipped with a rich. An éagére wes most beautifully carved of 
scattered and broken line of white, but great, solid wood. The table service for tea was of sil- 
soaring peaks, white with snow, like a great tent, ver and Sévre porcelain. Everything, in fact, 
ranged along side by side. Until I saw these was of the richest and most elegant kind. It is 
majestic, snow-clad mountains, I could never shape a characteristic of the Spanish race to be fond of 
any idea of their grandeur, and so I am led to be- display, and in a city like Santiago, the capital of 
lieve that one cannot form a good impression of Chile, where there is probably more wealth, taste, 
them, without being familiar with the grand ap- and culture than in any other South American 
pearance of an actual mountain top, that wears city, except possibly Rio de Janeiro, it is not sur- 
a coat of eternal snow. ‘The great Cordilleras, prising that the wealthier classs follow their 
with their snowy peaks, unchanging and impos- tastes to nearly the full exteut of their means. 
ing, help to make up as fine an aspect of nature Such is, indeed, the case. Of course the example 
as one could expect to see in the world. has its bad effects. Many citizens of less re- 
Another very beautiful view is had from the sources ruin themselves in order to keep up a show 
summit of the rock of Santa Lucia. It is in the of splendor that their means do not really war- 
suburbs of the city, and is reached by winding rant. To people of less extravagant habits, the 
through a narrow, unsavory street, which leads rich furniture, the gaudy show, the dazzling 
up to the fort. The Cordilleras, with their snowy jewels, of Spanish society, appear to be of very 
peaks, of course make the background. On one questionable taste. But it certainly is the national 
side extends the lovely plain of Santiago, reach- custom —or rather the peculiarity of the race. 


ing to the Cuesta de Prado, which we had crossed Santiago has many resources of attraction, but 
in the train, while in another direction, stretches they are not of the first order of merit. The 
the plain of Maypn, till it terminates in the hori- theatre is open only occasionally — but undoubt- 


zon. The little rivers, tracing their way through edly fully patronized when it is open. The tier of 
these plains, looked like threads laid upon a green boxes just above the parquet, is always well filled 
carpet. Just at our feet, as we louked down, by the most fashionable society of the capital, in 
stood the city of Santiago, with its multitude of the fullest and most fashionable dress. ‘The arena 
gardens, public squares, buildings, and steeples. for bull-fights (or los toros as they are called in 
But to return to the Caiiada, which is, in real- Spanish) is an enormous structure, capable of 
ity. the principal external feature of the city. At holding many thousand people. Here, as in old 
twilight, as I said, all the youth, beauty, and Spain, the bull-fight is a very favorite amusement. 
fashion of the city join the throng of promenaders Everybody goes, who can scrape together the few 
along its beautiful walks. A visitor to the city reales necessary to procure a ticket. It is a sick- 
was, of course, sure to be promptly on hand for ening, brutal spectacle, with the odds so largely 
the evening walk. On either hand are some against the poor bull, who generally has to be 
elegant private residences. The Caiiada is, indeed, goaded into a few mad rushes of fury, that it 
the Fifth Avenue, or Beacon Street, of Santiago. seems doubly cruel. 
Our wealthy countryman, Mr. Meigs, el padre del The churches of Santiago are handsome 
_ pais, has a handsome residence there. I cannot though hardly so striking as those of Lima. The 
resist the temptation to describe one of these interiors are, however, more carefully preserved, 
houses, which can certainly be done without any and quite as richly ornamented. We saw the 
abuse of the hospitality of our agreeable host, ruins of the fatal Iglesia de la Virgen, which, by 
General . Like all other Spanish houses, its destruction, brought mourning to so large a 
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portion of the city. This church, which was es- 
pecially devoted to the worship of the Virgin, 
was thronged, on the day of its destruction, by 
women and girls, principally of the highest ranks 
of society. The draperies caught fire from the 
flame of some of the thousands of candles which 
decorated the church. The flames spread rapidly, 
and the dripping, burning wax, and pieces of burn- 
ing cloth, fell upon and ignited the dresses of the 
congregation. The terror was fearful, and the 
crowd, in a compact mass, rushed to the doors. 
But the heavy d-ors opened inward, and the 
pressure against them wes so great that they 
could not be forced open. The priests guarded 
the outlet at the rear of the church, and refused 
to let the frightened women pass the sanctum of 
the altar and the holy mysteries within, even to 
save their lives, by a passage out that way. The 
flames spread with fearful rapidity from dress to 
dress, and although aid was soon on hand from 
the outside, and the doors were at last forced 
open or broken down, the multitude was so tight- 
ly packed that a very few only could be rescued 
by the most tremendous exertion, and in the end 
about two thousand young women and girls were 
burned to death. The details of this horrible 
story were told me by some of the principal actors 
in it, but they are too harrowing to be repeated. 
One of the most active of the rescuers was a 
young American, who, at the risk of his life, 
plunged repeatedly into the crowd, and dragged 
some fainting burden back to life again. This ac- 
cident filled with peculiar sadness very many of 
the best families of the city —~and it could not 
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but affect the inhabitants profoundly. Great in- 
dignation was expressed against the priests, who 
had themselves escaped by the rear door, but who 
had jealously forbidden the escape of others, and 
had doomed so many to their death, by their big- 
oted protection of pretended mysteries. Priest- 
craft received a powerful blow in Santiago. after 
this fearful tragedy,— but the power of priest- 
craft is too great to be easily shaken off. It 
wields a terrible influence, not only over the minds 
but over the imaginations of the Spanish race, 
and is more firmly seated on this people than the 
Old Man of the Sea was seated on the back of 
Sinbad. 

Santiago is indeed a beautiful city — attrac- 
tive in its every-day appearance, showy and gay 
on its days of festival, beautiful in its natural sur- 
roundings, possessing some features of natural 
scenery that are wonderfully grand, rich in many 
works of art, both ancient and modern, its people 
cultivated, hospitable, courteous to strangers, and 
particularly so to Americans — but, notwithstand- 
ing all this, when our visit came to an end, we left 
Santiago without a regret. We had seen what 
we had expected — indeed, as a general thing, 
the reality had exceeded our expectations — but 
our stay was necessarily short, and we willingly 
again took the train for Valparaiso. 

Perhaps one reason we were willing to depart 
was that our departure from Chile meant to us an 
approach to our own land, and every one will 
agree with the familiar words of the familiar 
song, — 

“ There's no place like home.” 





STORY-TIME. 


Merry times have Effie and I, — 
Effie and I in the twilight dim ; 
We hear the March wind hurrying by, 
Singing its evening hymn. 
And one by one the gas-lights gleam 
From our neighbors’ windows, along the street, 
Till the curtains drop o’er the warm, bright rooms: 
Now listen to tramp of the home-going feet. 
Over the roofs, up into the sky, 
Climbs the moon, with its sorrowful face ; 
We will not look at it, Effie and I, 
This dusk hour has for sorrow no place ; 
No, we're speeding, this Rocker our car, 
Away to Story-land, glad and free, 
And Fairies and Giavts, who kindly are, 
Go with us for company ! 
Sweet Cinderella her Prince has found ; 


Saved by the hunter is Riding Hood ; 
Bold little Jack has his bugle wound, — 

We omit the “ Babes in the Wood.” 
And each and all in turn are we, — 

We are the players, this Rocker our stage 
(Queer and quaint the child’s fantasy, 

With her mimic loving and rage) : 
— Then, “Tell me, aunty, when you were « 

child !” 

So pictures out of the past we show, — 
Hair-breadth escapes, and adventures wild, 

In our wonderful “ Long ago.” 


So merry as merry can be the maid, 
The wee slender maidie four winters old; 
And her little old aunty, whose twilight shade 
Has the dear Story-time unrolled. 
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— A LITTLE QUAKER ARTIST. 
who 
, and BY ANNE SILVERNAIL. 
r big- 
riest- A Lone way off from Harry and Walter, this little girl despaired of doing anything as 
after Aunt Gitty found another little artist, named good as the great pictures she had seen; and 
rieste so she told her mamma that she had concluded 
 * to draw Chinese pictures, for they were very bad, 
ninds and she was sure she could make something as 
race, good as they were. But when she saw Ida’s and 
» the Lolo’s pictures, her ambition was immediately ex- 
k of cited. She had no doubt that she could really 
make something better than those. She could 
trac- see some very serious mistakes in them, which 
gay she knew better than to make. She said to 
sure Aunt Gitty, “The marks ought not to be made 
tural right through anything, thee knows. For in- 
nany stance, thee sees me sitting in this chair, but thee 
ople can’t see the chair-leg through my leg.” 
and Nelly had Quaker relations and little friends, 
and- who always said “thee” and “thou;” so she 
left considered it a very polite and grand manner of 
what talking, and always said “thee” to her mamma's 
ling, friends, by way of extra courtesy. 
_ but She began a picture of some little girls play- 
ngly ing Hide-and-seek, and explained it all to Aunt 
° Gitty. “This little girl is going into a closet, so 
part only the back part of her dress can be seen ; and 
6 an —s ; s the little girl at the other end of the room, is 
will —— going to find her. She is saying, ‘Ah!’ The 
iliar mother is going out of the room, and the baby is 


Eleanor. Her father was an artist before her, peeping from behind her dress. Just as the lit- 
and she had pulled herself up by his easel, and tle girl was going into the closet, she saw her 
played with his brushes, when 
she first began to stand alone. 
Althongh not as old as Ida, 
she had already spent sum- 
mers on famous sketching- 
grounds, — the sandy shores of 
Nantucket, the rocky coasts of 
Maine, and the pleasant valleys 
of the Adirondacks. 

But this was not all. She 
had travelled in foreign lands, 
and seen vast galleries of pic- 
— tures by the Old Masters. So 
one would think she ought to 
be a happy little artist ; but it 
seems that artists who know 
the most about art, are not al- 
ways the best satisfied with 
their own works; for, unlike 
Ida and Lolo, who were rot troubled with a dolly lying on the floor, and picked it up ina 
doubt about the perfection of their drawings, hurry, and threw it into its little chair. That is 
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the reason it is not sitting up nicely. An old deal to her, but (like the works of many a great 
witch is coming up to the window, and throws in genius) were not easy for everybody to under. 


astone. Thee sees the glass all falling down, stand. 


She told Aunt Gitty that the picture had 


don’t thee? Another little girl is so frightened, a story, and begged her to write it. So Aunt 
that she jumps away up in the air.” Gitty did; and Eleanor watched her, and made 
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her do it well, insisting on the necessity 
of a period at the end of every sen- 
tence, a thing Aunt Gitty was apt to 
forget, when in a hurry. Here is the 
story :— 


HURRICANE, FIGHT, AND ALL SORTS OF 
THINGS. 

This is a fairy story. (I must explain 
to thee. There are no fairies in it, 
thee knows, but it is called a fairy story, 
because it is nof true.) There was once 
a hurricane, and a house on fire; and 
there was a little dog in his dog-house, 
and he was blown up. (I'll make it 
funny, thee knows.) Two of his legs 
came off together, and then the other 
two came off together. His head was 
blown off, but his tail was left. A win- 
dow blew out of the house. Then a 
first-born baby was blown out of his 


Nelly had a long story, and a great many ex- cradle, the mother was thrown down on her 
planations to each of her pictures, like this,—- head, the trunk was blown up. (I guess thee’ll 
“ Thee sees, I meant to make a black woman, but know how to write “blown,” before thee gets 


I thought it would be a pest to 
make her all black, so I put 
a veil on her. Those dots are 
mosquitoes, and there is a plaid 
butterfly and a speckled one, 
and that is a cow on the other 
side of the fence ;” or in another 
picture, — “This little girl I 
made so high up, that I had to 
put a table under her, and say 
she was sitting up there for 
play; and that is the clothes- 
line thee segs through the win- 
dow. I’m afraid I haven’t put 
enough clothes on it for so large 
a family ; I think I shall have 
to make more.” 

But, one day, sitting in her 
papa’s studio, she became great- 
ly excited over a picture which 
she drew, and was so carried 
away by the terrible things 














she imagined, that her exclamations over it through this story.) All the clothes were blown 
became more enthusiastic, and her pencil flew out of the trunk. There was a great hailstone, 
with more and more daring, till she had covered as large round as a room, broke a hole in the 


a sheet of paper with marks that meant a great 





house, and fell on the baby! 


The chimney, 
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with the smoke coming out of it, was blown up 
in the sky. Cannon-balls were flying around, 
too. (Just thee think how dreadful it must have 
been! The house, thee knows, was on fire all 
this time.) There was a whole house, and all 
the shutters on another house, blown up in the 
sky. And there was a hailstone, bigger than 
twenty hundred steeples put together (just thee 
think !) fell down on a baby in long clothes. 
(Thee knows it isn't true. The hailstone might 
be bigger than twenty hundred steeples, thee 
knows, in a fairy story.) There was a hole 
through the hailstone as big as a room; and, O! 
don’t thee think it was dreadful ? This is the end 
of the story. Has thee written, This is the end? 


Eleanor had many other things to interest her 
besides pictures. She was quite a learned little 
lady, and knew the German language so well, 
that for some months of her life she had spoken 
no other. It is true, that from want of practice, 
she had lost the power of speaking it readily, but 
she enjoyed the stories read to her from the doz- 
ens of German primers and books that she pos- 
sessed, and could repeat pretty little German 
songs, and many of the funny jingles from her 
German “ Mother Goose.” Her favorite was, — 

Spannen langer Hansel, undel dicke Dirn 
Gehn wir in den Garten, Schiitteln wir die Birn'n. 
Schiittle ich die grossen, Schiittle’st du die klein 
Wenn das Siickle voll ist, Gehn wir wieder heim. 

In English, it means something like this, — 


Span-long Johnny, dumpling-fat miss, 

We can go in the garden, and shake the pears, I wis; 
You shake the small ones, and I'll shake the big: 
When the sack is full, then home we will jig. 

Eleanor had plenty of French primers, too ; 
but she understood the pictures in those better 
than the reading. 

Among her other possessions, she had a very 
large family of dolls. One of them, named 
White Lily, was as large as a real baby ; but she 
very seldom saw the light, since she was obliged 
to spend most of her time on the top-shelf of a 
dark closet, to preserve her splendid clothes. 
Eleanor showed her to Aunt Gitty. “ Will thee 
look at her shoes?” she said. “They are real 
baby’s shoes, and her stockings are real, too; and 
see her hoop, and her three white skirts, and her 
red cheeks. Is it red velvet on her cheeks, does 
thee think ?” 

Then she showed her other dolls, and said, 
“ Mamma tells me I’m like the old woman that 
lived in a shoe, I’ve got so many dollies I don’t 
know what to do.” 

But she did not love the large, finely dressed 


doll so well as two smaller ones, which might 
look worn and rumpled to other people’s eyes ; 
indeed, one of them had lost its nose; yet these 
misfortunes endeared them to Nelly all the more. 
They were always taken to ride in her beautiful 
dolls’ carriage, and attended all the dinner-par- 
ties and teas, served up in her fine large dolls’ 
house ; and, in spite of their shabbiness, sat of- 
tener on the splendid velvet-cushioned chairs and 
sofas in the dolls’-house parlor, than Miss White 
Lily did, with all her fine clothes. But one of 
them (I think it was the poor little thing with 
the broken nose) Nelly had sleep beside her in 
her nice white bed, every night, till at last she 
was afraid she might sometime roll over on it in 
her sleep, and hurt it ; and then she had it lie on 
a large pillow, in a chair beside her bed. 

But Nelly had a real baby brother to play 
with; the dearest, roundest little fellow, all dim- 
ples and smiles. He was much better than all 
the dolls, surely, for he could almost talk, and 
was beginning to stand alone. It was a pleasure 
to see him pull himself up by his papa’s easel, 
and gaze at the pictures displayed there. Nelly 
would stand by, to keep him from making too 
free with the brushes; but if the picture was 
perfectly dry, he might spat it just a little, for 
babies and small children cannot see very well, 
without feeling at the same time. 

Christmas night Nelly had a great treat pre- 
pared for her. It was a magic-lantern show, in 
her papa’s studio. ‘The grandmother, and aunts, 
and uncles, and some little girls of her acquaint- 
ance, were invited, and sat on the sofa and chairs 
at one end of the room; while at the other, in a 
dim light, her papa acted the showman. One 
after another, the pictures shone out on the great 
white screen in the centre of the room. There 
were beautiful revolving colored wheels, and 
dashing soldiers, and pretty rural groups. Last 
came the funny pictures, which her papa, with 
great pains, had copied on glass, just to please 
his one little daughter. And Nelly was delighted, 
especially with “ Die Fliege” (The Fly), a long 
row of German pictures, which tell, in a very 
droll way, the troubles of a round little old fel- 
low, who is first seen taking an after-dinner nap 
in his easy-chair. “ Die Fliege” alights on his 
bald crown, and the little man awakes, and turns 
a fierce eye on the disturbed insect, as it sails 
away in the air. He snatches after it with such 
energy, that the dishes are tumbled off the table 
beside him, and his dressing-gown tassels lash 
out at right angles with his body. He catches 
the fly, and peeps into kis hand after it in tri- 
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umph ; but the fly escapes with five legs, leaving 
the sixth in the little fat man’s fingers. He looks 
ruefully after his enemy, but mounts a chair, and 
tries to flap it down from the ceiling. He falls 
down himself, chair and all; and, of course, 
everybody must laugh at this; but the little fat 
man will not care, for, in the next picture, which 
is the last, he has his heel on “ Die Fliege.” 

When Aunt Gitty left Nelly’s home, she had 
something in her trunk wrapped up very care- 
fully. If you should unfold the wrappings, you 
would see two litile faces, with pink cheeks and 
blue eyes, and such smiling red lips. The smiles 
were always there, and no amount of trouble 
could make those red lips look cross. There is 
no doubt that when the little creatures, to which 
those faces belonged. were smothering in the dark 
trunk, and the porter was whacking it around, 
enough to break the trunk’s bones, end theirs 
too, those red lips still smiled as pleasantly as 
ever. 

Aunt Gitty reached home in a snow-storm, 


HOW LITTLE PATRICK FOUND HIS WAY OVER THE 


THERE are so very few of us here in Mar- 
mora, that we take the greatest possible interest 
in each other. Now, sometimes this is just the 
least bit disagreeable ; as, for instance, when Mrs. 
Brown keeps such a sharp lookout to see when 
I shake my breakfast table-cloth ; or, when Mrs. 
Jones is able to tell, by frequent and close ob- 
servations, precisely how much trimming I had 
on my new poplin dress. But then there is an- 
other side to the case: it is extremely nice to 
know that if my yeast- jar gets low, probably 
Mrs. Brown’s is just running over, and nothing 
will delight the good soul more than to let it flow 
over into mine; and can I ever foryet with what 
tender and untiring love Mrs. Jones helped me 
watch over my little flock, when they had scarlet 
fever ? 

All this by way of preparing you to under- 
stand what a thrill of excitement stirred all our 
bosoms, when Katy O’Brien, our good washer- 
woman, told us that at last the long-looked-for 
“lether” had come from the “ould country,” 
saying that her money had safely reached its 
destination, and her little Pat would set out for 
America as soon as company could be found with 
whom he could be trusted. 

Now the way little Patrick O’Brien came 


How Little Patrick found his Way over the Sea. 
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and had not taken off her things in the house, 
when, looking out the window, she saw two little 
girls coming, flying, like two little snow-birds, 
through the storm. ‘They had seen Aunt Gitty 
and her trunk set down at the door, — especially 
the trunk. Aunt Gitty did not keep them won- 
dering what was in the trunk, a great while ; so 
the mysterious package was undone, and out of it 
came two pretty dolls, exactly alike, and both 
with happy smiles on their faces. Nelly’s mam- 
ma knew that little girls never have too many 
dolls, so she sent these as a present from Nelly 
to Ida and Lolo; and it is a pity she could not 
see their eyes shine, when they first took them in 
their hands. 

Of course Aunt Gitty told them all about 
Nelly’s dolls, and showed them some of her pic- 
tures, pointing out to them how Nelly did not 
“make the marks right through things;” but 
I’m afraid they forgot all about it, and made 
chair-legs right through people’s legs, the very 
next pictures they drew. 


SEA. 


to be left behind, in Ireland, when his mother 
came to America, was just this: she was a poor 
widow with four children, — the oldest ten, and 
the youngest two years old,—and she could 
only scrape together money enough to pay her 
own passage. But she had a courageous heart; 
and was she not coming to the land of gold, 
where her stout arms could soon earn enough to 
bring over all her children? So the children 
were scattered about with uncles and cousins, — 
how the poor Irish will always give each other a 
“lift!” — and Katy, with her brave heart and 
strong arms, came to America, and, as it chanced, 
here to Marmora. 

This was a good many years ago, and women’s 
wages were low, —a dollar a week was all Katy 
could earn at doing general housework, — but it 
seemed a good deal to her, and every dollar was 
saved. The good woman for whom she worked, 
and others, who became interested in her, kept 
her scanty wardrobe supplied with cast-off gar- 
ments of their own. Katy was proud and in- 
dependent enough naturally, and begging she 
scorned ; but what was offered now, she thank- 
fully accepted. “It’s all for the sake of the 
childer, ma’am,” she would say. 

So, very svon there was a remittance sent to 
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old Ireland to help support the children, and 
every few months a little more; and something 
was laid by every week, and counted over and 
over, till, at the end of two years, there was 
enough to send for “ Mike,” the oldest boy. He 
came in company with other emigrants, and had 
such a welcome from his good mother as you 
would have had from yours, my little man, if the 
ocean had lifted its great billows between you 
and her for two long years. 

Mike was soon at work for a neighboring far- 
mer, earning his own living, and once in a while 
bringing a half dollar, or a quarter, to add to the 
good mother’s store. Three years more of un- 
remitticrg toil brought over Tommy and Marga- 
ret, and the mother’s heart. lacked but one thing 
more. “If little Pat could only have come 
too!” And now she rented a little “shanty,” 
and supported herself and the children by going 
out to do day’s work. This was about the time 
Icame to Marmora to live, and I soon found 
that Katy was one of our institutions. Her 
cheerful face and sturdy figure appeared on our 
domestic horizon, with the sun, once a week, as 
regularly as the Sabbath. And then how could 
any of us housekeepers have survived our bien- 
nial house-cleanings without Katy for an ally? I 
rather think we, as a community, would have 
taken a notice of impending war, pestilence, 
or famine more coolly than an announcement of 
Katy’s departure!- But Katy, I am happy to 
say, was a stand by. We changed school-teach- 
ers every six months, and our minister about 
once a year; but Katy, dear old soul, remained 
steadfast. Once, to be sure, she was sick with 
a fever ; but all the old ladies in Marmora com- 
bined together, and gave her such powerful 
“hemlock sweats,” and so many bowls full of 
“herb tea,” and she had such cheerful confidence 
about her own recovery, —“ God will niver let 
me die an’ lave the childher,” she said, — that it 
really was an incredibly short time before she 
was around at her accustomed tasks again. It 
was more than two years after the children camo 
before it was possible to get enough together to 
send for little Patrick; and then, alas! by some 
blunder or dishonesty, the money never reached 
its destination! But Katy was not one to sit 
down and idly bewail misfortunes: it was only 
the signal for fresh exertions. Mike’s wages, too, 
began now to amount to something; and even 
little Margaret could earn a trifle; and, above 
all, they all loved each other, and “pulled to- 


gether.” And now came the time when my story 
begins. 
Vou. IV.—No. 3. * 9 


Katy came running over one day with another 
“lether.” O, these wonderful Irish “ethers!” 
which those exchanging them can neither read 
nor write, but which, some way, always go straight, 
and answer every purpose for which they are in- 
tended! Well, Katy’s letter said little Patrick 
would sail with a “ cousin” — they're all “ cous- 
ins” in Ireland, I think —in the very next ves- 
sel that left Limerick; but it was a ship, of 
course, not a steamer, and so we could make no 
exact calculations as to when the little fellow 
would be due, 

“ Now, Katy,” said I, banteringly, “ you won’t 
know him when he comes; he'll hardly look as 
he did when you left him eight years ago, a lit- 
tle dumpling of a baby!” 

“ An’ sure, ma’am, an’ do yer think I wouldn’t 
know the little curly head of him wherever I 
should see it, if it was fifty years?” was Katy’s 
assured reply ; and I looked at a dear little curly 
head by my knee, and thought I could hardly 
make a mistake in its identity, while I had eyes 
left to discern anything; so I didn’t dispute 
Kuty’s assertion by word or look. 

Of course we knew that Patrick couldn’t come 
that week, or the next; but somehow, every 
time the train came, if we happened to be in 
the right place, we just looked out! Marmora 
is such a little bit of a place, as I said before, 
that we can each of us command a view of the 
whole place, and everything that is going on, 
from our own windows! Well, when we looked 
out, we didn’t see Pat; but we were sure to see 
Katy, generally bareheaded, and with sleeves and 
dress pinned up in her usual fashion, eagerly 
scanning the little group which always clusters 
around a country depot on the arrival of a train. 

Weeks slipped by, and still no little Patrick 
appeared. Katy’s good, motherly face, began to 
look sharp and anxious, and we all took to study- 
ing the papers, to see what vessels arrived; and 
sometimes we couldn’t help thinking of all the 
dreadful things that might happen,—of ship- 
wrecks and mishaps by land and by sea. Poor 
Katy counted her beads, and said Ave Marias, 
while we daily commended the little wanderer to 
the keeping of the good Father in heaven. I had 
about given up keeping any watch at train time, 
when, one day, just after the arrival of the even- 
ing train from ‘Troy, —it was just in the edge 
of the summer twilight,—I heard a whoop 
and halloo at the door, and my Harry burst open 
the door,— how Harry does open doors!— 
fell headlong into the room; picked himself up 
again by turning a eomersault, swung his cap 
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round his head, and this is what he said, verba- 
tim: “O mother, look out o’ the Pat and see the 
window, and Katy’s got him!” and with that he 
popped out again and shut the door — and O, how 
Harry does shut doors! So I understood that 
Pat had really come; but I was stirring up 
bread, and I had to brush the flour off my hands, 
and Harry had waked the baby, and I had to 
take him up; so, by the time I reached the win- 
dow, I had what might be called a vanishing 
view of Katy lugging something into her shanty 
door. But, dear me! if she had stood still for 
ten minutes, I shouldn’t have seen anything ; for 
how can anybody see, whose glad eyes are rain- 
ing down a flood of sympathetic tears? I de- 
clare, my eyes are misty now, when I think of 
it. 

“Mother,” said Harry, putting his head in 
again, “he came all alone.” 

“ Well,” said I, “ probably his cousin has had 
to go in some other direction, and so sent him in 
some one’s care.” 

But the next day I ran over to Katy’s to “re- 
joice with them that do rejoice,” and to see the 
new American citizen. I found Katy trying to 
work as usual, but evidently somewhat dazed with 
her great joy. And such a sturdy, brave look- 
ing little fellow as Patrick was! To be sure, 
“the curly head of him” was just a trifle red- 
dish in hue, and his face was considerably freck- 
led ; but he was bright-eyed and strong-limbed, 
and I readily appreciated Katy’s pride in him, 
as she bade him stand up and make a bow to me, 
which he did in true old country style. Katy 
had got him scrubbed and brushed, till he fairly 
shone, and arrayed in an outgrown suit of my 
Harry’s, which had been waiting for kim, — it 
was a little too long, and not quite broad enough, 
but it did very well. “And now tell the lady,” 
said Katy, proudly, “how you've come clear 
from Ireland all by yerself, and niver gone out 
o’ the way a bit, or lost a single penny! Wasn't 
he a smart b’y, an’ did ye ever hear the likes of 
it?” To which I warmly answered Yes and 
No! So, with the help of some questions, this 
was little Patrick’s story : — 

“When we were all ready to start from Lime- 
rick, my cousin he was took sick wid a fever. and 
he says, ‘Yer mother’ll be crazy if you don’t 

- come,’ an’ if I wasn’t afeard, I’d better come 
right along by myself: an’ I wasn’t; so he got a 
man to go on shipboard wid me, and pay my 
passage-money, — an’ he sewed the rest of my 
money into my cap; ‘and sez he, ‘ Now, hold on 
to yer cap wherever yer go, an’ keep sayin’ 
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every day a hundred times, “ Marmora, Vermont, 
United States of America, — that’s where I’m 
goin’.”’ An’ the sailors they said they’d be good 
to me: an’ so they wor; an’ there was some of 
our countrymen on board, an’ they was gvod to 
me too, —an’ so we sailed away; an’ the wind 
blew ivery way but the right way, an’ somethin’ 
got to leakin’, an’ we was iver an’ iver so long 
gettin’ across the sea; an’ first [ was awful sick. 
I wish,” said Pat, with a comical look, “it had 
been the Jast part o’ the vyage, for then it would 
’a saved my bein’ so awful hungry, for we had at 
last only a bit o’ hard bread and some bad tastin’ 
water, to keep ourselves alive wid! We immi- 
grants all slept in the fo'castle, on the boards; 
an’ sometimes it was wet, an’ sometimes it was 
cold ; an’ och, but we was glad when we got into 
rt!” 

“What did you do when you got to New 
York ?” said I. 

“Well, then, Tim Larkin (he was my best 
friend among the sailors) he took me wid him, 
an’ got me sich an iligant male as I niver tasted 
afore ; an’ thin he took me to a big house where 
he said he an’ I would ‘bunk’ together that 
night, an’ in the mornin’ early he would have to 
go one way an’ I another; so we slept there; 
but Tim went out in the evenin’ an’ got most 
dreadful drunk ; an’ early in the mornin’, when I 
tried to wake him up, | couldn’t do it at all, at 
all. So, thinks I to myself, I'll just go an’ find 
my own way; but, before I went, 1 took his 
heavy hand, an’ sez I, ‘ good-by, Tim Larkin, aw’ 
I'll niver forget you, niver/’ Tim had kept my 
cap locked up in his chist, when we were on 
shipboard ; but now I held on to it tight meself, 
an’ niver let go of it once. 

“ Well, 1 wint out in the great, roarin’ city, 
an’ all I knew was I must go on the cars; 80, 
thinks I, I'll not ask anybody how to find the 
cars, except some nice, dacent-lookin’ woman. So 
I walked along, holdin’ on to my cap, an’ soon I 
saw a pleasant-looking young leddy a-brushia’ off 
some steps before a shop door, an’ I asked her 
where the cars wor that would take me to Mar- 
mora, Vermont, United States of America. An’ 
she called into the door, ‘ Johnny, Johnny, come 
right down, an’ go wid this little fellow to the 
Hudson River Depot. An’ Johnny came and 
went wid me, an’ he teased me some about my 
cap, and so on; but he was good, afther all, an’ 
I thanked him kiudly. 

“When the cars came _ thunderin’ along, it 
skeered me some ; but Johnny helped me in, an’ 
sez he, ‘Good-by to you an’ yer cap,’ an’ I 
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laughed. An’ sez I, ‘Good-by to ye an’ yer 
purty sister!’ an’ off we went. Then the con- 
ducther (Johuny tould me that’s wot they call 
the masther on the cars) he came along; an’ sez 
he to me, ‘Ticket!’ an’ sez I, ‘ Wot’s that?’ 
An’ sez he, ‘ Well, yer money,’ an’ wid that I 
pulled off my cap, an’ began rippin’ as fast as I 
could ; an’ he took some, an’ giv’ me back some ; 
an’ sez he, ‘ You'll only have to git out once be- 
fore yer get there, an’ that’s at Tr’y.’ An’ we 
rode an’ rode, an’ I held on to my cap, an’ 
watched for Tr'y; an’ sometimes I asked folks a 
question about the way, an’ some was cross; an’ 
one leddy was pleasant, an’ told me she’d tell me 
when we got there,—an’ she did. An’ all the 
folks went rushin’ out, an’ so did I. Some of 
‘em told me I'd have to wait an hour or two in 
Troy, an’ I sat down on some steps an’ waited ; 
an’ by an’ by a gintleman came along, an’ I saw 
by the way he ordered the men he was the mas- 
ther among ’em; an’ so I sez to him, ‘ Will yer 
honor tell me when the cars come that will take 
me to Marmora, Vermont, United States of 
America?’ An’ he answered me pleasant; an’ 
then, sez he, ‘I know the folks there; who are 
yer goin’ to see?’ An’ I tould him it was my 
mother, an’ her name was Katy O’Brien. ‘ An’ 
sure I know her,’ sez he, ‘she’s done my wash- 
ing often,—come round to my house,’ sez he, 
‘an’ get somethin’ to eat.’ I was most dreadful 
hungry, and first I thought I'd go, an’ then I 
thought maybe he’d rob me, or murther me, for 
all he spoke so fair; so, sez I, ‘Thank ye kindly, 
but I guess I'd bether stay right here.’ An’ he 
looked at me, an’ sez he, ‘ You're a bright ‘un, 
an’ wid that off he went, an’ come back in a min- 
it with an iligant great piece o’ bread and buther, 
an’ a slice o’ cold mate! QO, but it was good, an’ 
I was hungry, an’ I humbly asked his pardon for 
doubtin’ him ; but he said, ‘ Niver mind it at all, at 
all” an’ he stayed by me a bit till the cars came; 
an’ he helped me in, an’ spoke to the conducther 
about me, an’ not a bit o’ pay did the conducther 
take o’ me! but he tould me to look out an’ be 
ready when he hollered ‘ Marmora,’ an’ I jist set 
on the edge o’ the seat, close to the door; an’ 
ivery time we come to a town, I thought sure 
that was the place, for I couldn’t tell what they 
hollered at all, but I wasn’t sure, an’ I waited to 
see the conducther; and purty soon we came to 


a place where they stopped, an’ some one hol- 
lered ‘Change cars,’ an’ all the folks run out; 
but, thinks I, it’s nothin’ to me, an’ I sot still. 
Purty soon a man comes runnin’ through, an’ sez 
he, ‘ Why don’t yer git off?’ An’ sez I, ‘I’m 
goin’ to Marmora, Vermont, United States of 
America.’ An’ sez he, ‘ Well, git out thin, or 
you'll niver git to America: this car’s goin’ to 
stop.’ ‘ But,’ sez I, ‘I sha’n’t git out till the 
conducther tells me.’ An’ wid that he took hould 
o’ my collar, an’ I held on to my cap wid one 
hand, an’ fit him wid other ; an’ jist thin along 
comes the conducther, an’ sez he, ‘ What’s the 
row ?’ an’ I towld him; an’ he laughed, an’ sez 
he, ‘ You're a brick!’ (whatever that may be.) 
But, sez he, ‘Come along wid me!’ So I got 
out, an’ he put me in another car; an’ sez he, 
‘Now you'll not have to change agin, sure.” An’ 
soon afther I heard ’em holler Marmora. Sure 
an’ here I was,” added Pat, triumphantly, « wid 
mother a-chokin’ me, an’ the boys all hollerin’, 
an’ my cap rollin’ under the cars, for I couldn’t 
hould on to it when mother gripped me so, an’ 
the cars screeched, an’ the conductor sez, ‘ Good- 
by; this is Marmora, Vermont, United States of 
America, Pat, an’ good luck to you!’” 

Here Katy made a sudden descent upon him, 
and fairly lifted him off the floor; and I felt 
very much as if somebody, or something, was 
“chokin’” me. But when we were in talking 
condition again, I thought I would just ask one 
more question, — “How did you know your 
mother when you saw her, Patrick ? ” 

*), faith,” said he, “an’ I didn’t know her at ° 
all, — it was she as knowed me!” 

And then Katy brought out his cap and ex- 
hibited it proudly. It was a rough little home- 
made affair, of very odd fashion, and much the 
worse for wear. 

“Och,” said she, “I wouldn’t sell it for its 
weight in gowld ; an’ see, here’s the five dollars 
he had left, and it shall go to the blessed saints, 
ivery cint of it,” and she crossed herself de- 
voutly. Ah, who can doubt her thank-offering 
was accepted by a Higher Power, and in a differ- 
ent sense from what the poor, ignorant, happy 
soul intended ? 

Brave, and sensible, and shrewd little Patrick! 
How many of our little Yankee boys could have 
found their way as far and as safely ? 
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WISHING BY THE FIRELIGHT. 


BY M. ANGIER ALDEN. 


Into the wood-fire, blazing warm, ruddy, high, 
and bright, 

Soft, childixh eyes were gazing, repicturing its 
light. 

And infant voices whispered their waywari, 
childish lore, 

Unmindful of the tumult of wind and rain out- 
door. 


The story of the wisher, that called for pudding 
black, 

And ended in the wishing of all the wishes 
back, 


They told, and said ’twas foolish to waste the 
wishes three : 
“TI only wish,” said Nattie, “some fairy’d say to 


me 

Just what that jolly fairy said to those people 
two ; 

I wouldn’t waste my wishes, in truth I promise 
you!” 


“T'll make believe a fairy,” said Harry. “Come, 
begin ! 

Whatever you all wish for, your wishes you 
shall win.” 
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“0, what a funny fairy!” laughed Lillie, “I de- 
clare, 

I never knew a fairy such monstrous boots could 
wear |” 

“Come, wish!” cried dauntless Harry, unmind- 
ful of her jest, 

“Tl wave my wand, and grant you what grati- 
fies you best.” 


“ Wish,” said Ned, “ to go to bed, I’m sleepy as 
a mole !” 

“ Then, sleep, old mole,” cried Hal, “ pray creep 
instanter to your hole!” 


“Is that the way you do it, my sylph-like Mr. 
Fay?” 
Asked laughing Lillie ; “I wish for Ned to stay.” 


“Behold, your wish is granted,” said Harry. 
“ Nat and Will, 

Mabel too, what wish have you a fairy may ful- 
fill?” 


“What wish?” cried Nattie, scowling ; “I either 
wish that Lil 

Would go to bed instead of Ned, or else you'd 
keep her still.” 

“QO, nonsense !” said the fairy, “ you waste your 
wishes, you 

Might just as well wish pudding, as wish for 
what you do.” 


Then Mabel, who sedate had sat, nor spoke a 
wishing word, 
Now said, so very gently her voice could scarce 


be heard : 





“T wish that all the wishes that all of us could 
know, 

Would come to pass for always. J wish that it 
would snow !” 


“Ah, yes!” cried eager Willie, “I wish for a 
new sled.” 

“And so do I,” said Nattie. 
sleepy Ned. 


“And I,” said 


“Come, fairy!” cried Miss Lillie, “a sled for 
Ned and Nat; 

Another sled for Willie; for me a striped cat : 

A cat that never scratches, and never catches 
birds, 

A cat that opens latches, and speaks in easy 
words: 

A cat who on its hind-legs untiring always 
stands, 

That uses both its fore-legs for arms and little 
hands!” 


The fairy waved the poker twice, three times 
around his head, 

“It snows,” he said to Mabel ; to Willie, “ Here’s 
your sled.” 

Aguin he waved tlie poker: “ A sled for Ned and 
Nat ! 

And now,” cried he, “ one moment, and Lil shall 
have her cat.” 


The children gazed in wonder, the awe-struck 
fire burned low, 

As rose the sturdy fairy, majestical and slow, 

And opened wide the window, through which, 
with welcome mew, 

There jumped a striped kitten, and ran to Lil — 
it’s true! 


INDIAN CLUB EXERCISE. 


BY C. R. TREAT. 


It may be remembered that in the first article 
upon Indian Clubs, two kinds were described, — 
the “ Boston Club,” and the “New York Club.” 
Each of these has many warm friends, some of 
whom are inclined to speak with contempt of the 
other kind. If you should happen to meet any 


of the latter class, treat them as well-meaning, 
but misguided people, and advise them to spend 
their breath upon a much more important matter, 
which ought to receive the attention they are 
wasting upon this. The more important matter 


is that the clubs, which you or they may use, be 
made according to the best patterns of their kind. 
Let me repeat what I said last November, that 
one great value of the Indian Clubs is, that they 
have the rare power of awakening and maintain- 
ing interest. Now, this power to interest de- 
pends altogether upon their perfection in shape 
and proportion. 

The club should be as nicely balanced as a ra- 
pier. If the best patterns of each are not fol- 
lowed, and the weight is not accurately adjusted 











to the hand and movement, the exercise will un- 
doubtedly prove useful, if practiced ; but it will 
be no better than sawing wood, or any plain, hard 
work. Understand, also, that this excellence of 
proportion and balance does not belong exclu- 
sively to either kind, but that either may be 





The New York Club. The Boston Club. 
Fig 7. 
faulty and clumsy, or well-balanced, and good 
enough for any one. 

I will now briefly describe the “ points ” upon 
which excellence depends. These are, length, 
shape of the body, and shape of the handle. How 
long shou!d the clubs be? That depends a little 
upon how tall you are. If you are one of the 
older “ young people,” and stand six feet high in 
your shoes, the usual length of the “ Boston Club” 
will suit you, — two feet six inches. For most 
“ young people,” however, — indeed for most old 
people, —I should advise a shorter club, about 
two feet four inches, or two feet two inches, for 
the Boston Club. The New York Club, as you 
see in the illustration, does not need much change 
in length, standing, as it does there, six inches 
shorter than the other. If I should suggest any 
change, it would be to lengthen it two, three, or 
four inches, fur those who are tall. What is to 
guide you in this question of length is, you will 
see, your own height. Something depends upon 
the weight of the club; a heavy club ought to be 
longer than a light one ; but you are to consult 
your convenience in swinging, and to be careful 
to use a club that is not too short, yet not so long 
as to strike the floor, or bruise your toes as it 
whirls by. 

What slrould be the shape of the “body?” 
The illustration will give the best answer. In 
each kind, the “ body ” should be thickest at the 
middle. From that point the “body” should 


grow gradually smaller toward either end. In the 
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“Boston Club,” the two ends of the “ body” 
should be of the same size, only different, be- 
cause the bottom must be flat, to stand firmly 
upon the floor, and the top rounded off to join 
the “handle.” The same is true of the “ New 
York Club,” except that the “handle” and 
“body” have no marked point of union, the 
“handle” growing gradually into the “body,” 
which makes the top of the body look different 
from the bottom, although the proportion stated 
above ought to, and may remain perfectly true. 
What should be the shape of the “ handle?” 
The illustration will best answer this also. The 
“handle” of the “ Boston Club” is rounded to 
fit the palm when shut. This shape I must ex- 
press a preference for; I would only add a sug- 
gestion that its surface be grooved instead of 
smooth, to prevent slipping. The “ New York 
Club” is furnished with a button or knob, to 
prevent slipping; but the “handle” below that 
is of uniform size, and hence does not perfectly 
fit the hand. The knob also is liable to be too 
large, and interfere with the freest use of the 
club. Whatever more particular description re- 
mains, such as the best proportions of a given 
weight of either kind, I will reserve for a future 








Fig. 8. 


article. Let me now, without further delay, in- 
troduce you to another series of the exercises. 
Exercise 10.— A combination of the “arm 
circle ” with the “head circle.” Stand as in fig- 
ure 8. Swing the arm to the opposite side, across 
the body in front, downward, and up again. But 
instead of allowing it to return to the position 
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from which it started, bend the arm as it rises, 
and continue with the “head circle.” As the 
arm rises from that, straighten it, and swing off 
into the long circle again. This is one of the 
most graceful movements, and must be learned 
thoroughly, to prepare for some more difficult 
ones that are to follow. Don't be afraid of your 
head. 

Exercise 11. — Practice the same movement 
with the left arm, swinging it to the right side 
across the body. Practice each half a dozen 
times. 

Exercise 12. — The foregoing exercises, with 
both hands in alternate motions. Stand as in fig- 
ure 9, one arm raised at full length, the other 
bent, the hand as high as, and a little one side 








Fig. 9. 


of, the chin. Swing both hands at the same 
time, the hand of the arm at full length through 
the “right arm circle,” the other through the 
“head circle.’ As each finishes its circle, let it 
change into the other, the “arm circle” into the 
“head circle,” the “ head circle” into the “ arm 
circle.” 

Exercise 13. — Raise both arms to their full 
length. Start them both with the “long arm 
circle,” the right arm to the left, the left arm to 
the right. As each rises from that, let it change 
into the “ head circle,” so that both shall swing 
together, then change to the long circle again. 
It will be a long time befor: this will be thor- 
oughly mastered. 

Exercise 14.— A combination of the “long 
circle,” with the “side wrist circle.” This move- 


ment is the precise opposite of Exercise 10. Swing 
the right arm to the right side, down and up. As 
it rises, bend the arm, and make the “ wrist cir- 
cle” behind the shoulder. Then change into the 
long circle again. 





Fig. 10. 
Exercise 15. — Practice the same movement 
with the left arm half a dozen times each, for 
one exercise. 
EXERCISE 16. — This is the precise opposite 
of Exercise 12.¢ Start both arms together, the 


a 








Fig. 11. 


long arm with the long circle, the shortened arm 
with the wrist circle. As each finishes its circle, 
let it change into the other. 
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LITTLE FOLK SONGS. 


BY ALBA. 


vi. 


THE little Moon 

Came out too soon, 
And in her fright 
Looked thin aud white. 
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Vil. 


Spider, O spider, pray why do you spin 
Your pretty white net so fine and so thin? 
To catch fat flies, 
And make into pies, 
For they’re much too silly to use their eyes. 


But spider, O spider, pray do you not see 
Here comes a big, buzzing, blundering bee ? 
He'll spoil your fine net, 
While you fume and you fret, 
But no mercy you give, and no mercy you'll 
get. 
vill. 


Money is silver, money is gold, 

What shall [ do when my money is told? 
Money is copper, money is tin, 

Open my pocket and put it all in. 

Money is paper dirty and torn, 

What shall I do when my money is gone? 


The great Sun now 
rolled forth in might, 





How shall I eat, without any bread? 
How skall I sleep, without any bed ? 
What shall I wear, without any clothes? 

















Where find any shoes for my poor little toes ? 


If I had a penny, I know what I'd do, 
I'd set up a shop and be rich as a Jew! 





Where is Stannie, where can he be? 
Where is he hiding away from me? 








I’ve looked in the closet, and out on the stair, 
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Under the table, behind the big chair, 

Inside the big clock that stands in the hall; 
In every corner where a midget could crawl. 
In the mouse-trap, and through my work-box, 
What can have become of the sly little fox ? 
Where is that scallywag, where has he gone ? 
Leaving his poor mamma all forlorn. 


Where is Stannie, where can he be ? 

Where is he hiding away from me? 

0, I know! he is in the canary-bird’s cage, 

Or, if he’s not there, why then I'll engage 

He’s crept up the chimney, and sits on the top, 

Crowing and kicking like any game-cock. 

Or slipped down to the kitchen, and bothered the 
cook, 
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Till she’s hung him up out of the way on a hook. 
Where is that scallywag, where has he gone? 
Leaving his poor mamma all forlorn. 


Where is Stannie, where can he be ? 

Where is he hiding away from me? 

I must send out the crier all over the town. 

O! here he is, tucked under grandmamma’s gown ! 

Now I've got him, the rogue, I must give him a 
shake, 

Twenty good kisses, and a piece of plum-cake. 

I must find a strong cobweb, and set him therein; 

He can coax the old spider to teach him to spin. 

And there he shall stay till cock-crow in the 
morn, 

For leaving his poor mamma all forlorn. 


HISTORIAN. 


BY HORACE E. SCUDDER. 


THIRTY-FOUR years ago,in this month of March, 
any boy in Mr. Greene’s school at Jamaica Plain, 
four miles or so from Boston, might have looked 
out of his frosty window, just at sunrise, and he 
would have been sure to see a gentleman on 
horseback, turning his horse’s head back toward 
Boston ; and if this boy had done so unlikely a 
thing as to look out of that window the next 
morning, two minutes earlier, say at two minutes 
past six, he would isha seen the same gentleman 
on horseback, turning his horse’s head back to- 
ward Boston, whence he had set out. Every 
morning that winter, and for other winters too, I 
believe, Mr. Prescott, the historian, rode out be- 
fore breakfast ; he always wert just so far, and 
came back in gay humor, ready to meet the fam- 
ily at the breakfast table ; and, after that, to be- 
gin the morning's duties of historical work. 

In the evening, perhaps, the father of the boy 
who may have looked out of the window, met 
the same gentleman at a party in Boston, and 
had a pleasant chat with him, and wondered what 
in the world Prescott managed to do with himself 
all day ; and thinking it a lucky thing that a man 
who could not use one eye at all, and the other 
only partly, and so could not well have any pro- 
fession, should have money enough to allow him 
to live a pleasant, leisurely life, amongst friends 
and books ; not such a life as it was best to live, 
on the whole, but one that a man with Prescott’s 


infirmity might be pardoned for iting. It may 
even be, that, knowing him well, he would advise 
him, as a friend, to undertake something serious in 
the way of occupation, for his own sake, as well 
as for the good of those around him. And if he 
did so urge him, Prescott turned away with a 
smile, and thanked him for his good advice. 
What did people in Boston know of this agree- 
able, handsome Mr. Prescott? They knew that 
he belonged to an old, highly respected family, 
that had lived in Salem, and now lived in Boston, 
going summers to an old farm in Pepperell, that 
had been in the family for more than a century ; 
that the family was well to do, and associated 
with the best people in town. William Hickling 
Prescott, the eldest son, had grown up in the 
sunny life of that good society, and in time had, 
like other boys, entered Harvard College, and be- 
gun preparation for professional life, and had 
passed creditably his college course ; but in his 
Junior year he had met with an accident, which, 
serious at first, did not interrupt his studies long ; 
but, after graduation, showed itself in a new and 
alarming form, changing the tenor of his life, and 
requiring him to break off from the study of law, 
which he had begun. This was an accident to 
his eye; he was going out of the Commons 
Hall, where the students were at dinner, and 
having a rough, noisy time, as the professors 


had left; when, turning suddenly about to see 
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what was going on, a large, hard piece of bread 
that was flying across the room from the hand of 
a boisterous fellow, struck his eye, and so unex- 
pected was the blow, that the eyelids, ready to 
close over the precious organ at the least warning 
of danger, could not shut before the very disk of 
the eye had received the shock. The eye was in- 
stantly killed, and no light ever after penetrated 
it. Although he was able to return to study, yet 
he could use but the other eye ; and, a couple of 
years afterward, there suddenly appeared a fear- 
ful inflammation in the sound eye, attended by dis- 
tressing pain, obliging him to give up all use of 
it, and for months to remain in a darkened room. 
Never afterward was he able to make more than 
the most chary use of his eye, scarcely at all for 
reading, although he was always able to use it 
for ordinary purposes. 

So, then, he was known as one who, at the 
very threshold of his career, had been effectu- 
ally disabled from pursuing his profession, and 
now was living a regular, social life, surrounded 
by friends, and able to gratify his taste, and make 
much of the pleasant things of the world. Those 
who were of his own age and society, were well 
established in profitable occupations, busy with 
their merchandise, or papers, or practice. When 
they saw him, they found him always sunny and 
happy, and thought, very likely, — No wonder 
he is happy, with all his leisure, and his freedom 
from anxiety and pressing duties. 

Now Prescott was a happy man, and the older 
he grew the more cheerful and contented he 
seemed; and yet the man who does nothing all 
day but study how to gratify his tastes, or who 
consumes his time with a petty round of trivial 
occupation, is almost certain to grow discontented 
and hard featured, complaining of everything that 
interferes with his present pleasure. It is time 
for us, who have better means of knowing Pres- 
cott than his neighbors then had, to step into his 
house and see what he does with himself. 

In his study we should find him, with the light 
carefully adjusted to his sensitive eye, his books 
and papers arranged with precision, his secretary 
at hand, ready to read to or write for him, and he 
himself, with his no®&ograph by him, so that he 
could himself write in his peculiar way. This 
noctograph was a writing-frame about the size of 
a boy’s slate, having sixteen stout brass wires 
running parallel across, to guide the hand in writ- 
ing, and containing a cheet of paper chemically 
prepared with a black substance, beneath which 
waz placed a sheet of white paper, so that the 
writer, using an ivory style, bore on hard upon 
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the black paper, and so forced an impression upon 
the white paper beneath, without ever seeing 
what he was writing. It was invented for the 
blind. Here he sat, day after day, with but few 
exceptions, for more than thirty years, at work 
upon those great histories of Spanish kings and 
Spanish adventurers, which have been the delight 
of readers. Here, almost wholly without use of 
lis eyes, he acquired a foreign language, and ex- 
amined a vast amount of material, printed or 
manuscript, which he had gathered for his work. 
It seems a strange thing, does it not? that he 
should have undertaken to do that which would 
seem most of all to require the use of eyes, 
consulting different authorities, and comparing a 
great diversity of statements. It makes us think 
of Huber watching the bees, and John Carter 
painting his delicate pictures. Prescott spared 
neither money nor pains to bring together all the 
material which he could for prosecuting his study, 
but he did far more than this ; he bent his mind to 
it, and willed to store his material in his mem- 
ory, and work it over with his thought, until he 
had it in such shape that he could bring it forth, 
and write out the long sentences which he had 
shaped silently, and add the foot - notes, which 
should fortify his position by chapter and verse, 
from authentic papers and books. 

I should like to tell how laboriously he pre- 
pared himself, first for his life in literature, and 
then for the mastery of each special subject which 
he took up; but the story is too long for the 
space I have here. Let us, however, hear what 
Mr. Otis, once his secretary, gells of his method 
of working : — 


“Tt was the habit of Mr. Prescott to study the 
grand outlines of his subject, and to plan the gen- 
eral arrangement and proportions of his work, — 
classifying the various topics he would have to treat, 
and dividing them into books and chapters, — before 
studying them closely in detail, when preparing to 
compose a chapter. When he had decided upon the 
subject to be discussed, or events to be related ina 
particular chapter, he carefully read all that portion 
of his authorities, in print and manuscript, bearing 
on the subject of the chapter in hand, using tables 
of contents and indices, and taking copious notes of 
each authority as he read, marking the volume and 
page of each statement for future reference. These 
notes I copied in a large, legible hand, so that at 
times he could read them, though more frequently I 
read them aloud to him, until he had impressed them 
completely on his memory. After this had been ac- 
complished, he would occupy several days in silently 
digesting this mental provender, balancing the con- 
flicting testimony of authorities, arranging the details 
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of his narrative, selecting his ornaments, rounding 
his periods, and moulding the whole chapter in his 
mind, as an orator might prepare his speech. Many 
of his battle-scenes, he told me, he had composed 
while on horseback. His vivid imagination carried 
him back to the sixteenth century, and he almost 
felt himself a Castilian knight, charging with Cortés, 
Sandoval, and Alvarado, on the Aztec foe. 

“ When he had fully prepared his chapter in his 
mind, he began to dash it off with rapidity by the 
use of his writing-case. As he did not see his paper 
when he wrote, he sometimes wrote twice over the 
same lines, which did not have a tendency to render 
them more legible. . As the sheets were 
stricken off, I deciphered them, and was ready to 
read them to him when he had finished the chapter. 
He was as cautious in correction as he was rapid in 
writing. Each word and sentence was carefully 
weighed, and subjected to the closest analysis. If 
found wanting in strength or beauty, it was changed 
and turned, until the exact expression required was 
found, when he dictated the correction, which was 
made by me on his manuscript. .... After the 
chapter had been carefully corrected, I copied it in a 
large, heavy, pikestaff hand, and he reperused and 
recorrected it. He then read again my copy of the 
original notes, that he had taken from the authori- 
ties on which he founded his chapter, and from them 
prepared the remarks, quotations, and references 
found in his foot-notes, which were also usually rap- 
idly stricken off with his writing-case, and copied by 
me in the same large, legible hand with the text. 
This copy was again and again carefully scrutinized 
and corrected by himself.” 


But no single paragraph can show the persist- 
ent, systematic diligence of this historian, to make 
his work thoroughly good. One needs to read 
his life through, and mark the difficulties which 
he encountered, the patient way in which he 
toiled after success in his work, to see the real 
honorableness of his career. 

Here was a man born in wealth and stopped 
early in life from following a profession, by the 
loss of what we think essential to a student’s suc- 
cess, affectionately cared for by his friends, and 
excused by them from labor, who deliberately set 
himself a great task, — the writing of a history, 

Nore. The life of Prescott has been written with fullness of de- 
tail by his life-long friend George Ticknor, Fsq., of Boston. It is 
published in a finely illustrated volume, and can no doubt be found 


in most libraries of importance. It is from this book that our 
sketch is made up, and any studious boy would be well repaid by 
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whose materials were in a foreign language, — 
persisting in it year after year; not to make 
himself rich, nor indeed for fame, but because he 
saw that life was not worth living, which did not 
have in it a strong purpose to do something, and 
that God had given him powers of mind that 
could and ought to be employed upon some wor- 
thy labor. Do you think this was a pleasant, 
easy life? It was a constant struggle with Pres- 
cott to keep himself up to his work. He was not 
strong physically ; he was not enthusiastically fond 
of study; there was no need of his working ; in 
short, there was nothing outside to compel him 
to work; but he used his will on himself, and 
forced his mind to obey his soul, and not his 
body. His regular habits helped him to work, 
but they did not make him work. 

He was twenty-nine years old when he first 
thought of writing his “ History of Ferdinand and 
Isabella ;” he was forty-one when it was pub- 
lished, and all that time very few of his best 
friends knew of his patient, steady occupation. Af- 
ter that, he wrote the “ Conquest of Mexico,” 
then the “ Conquest of Peru,” and “ Philip the 
Second,” which was not quite finished at the time 
of his death, besides a volume of historical and 
critical essays, and some minor historic and bio- 
graphic work. There the books stand on my 
shelf, —a dozen large octavo volumes, and they 
tell a story which interests me more than the for- 
tunes of kings and captains: the story of a man 
who might have led an easy, idle life, and have 
shriveled into an insignificant bon vivant, but who 
heard a higher voice, and made the difficulties 
which were in his life the reason for harder work ; 
and so, surrounded by all that could minister to 
his comfort, deliberately chose to live a severely 
honest, faithful life. 

He was struck down with apoplexy, and died 
January 28, 1859, sixty-two years of age; while 
in the Old World and New, men met to honor 
and mourn over him, for the name of him who 
worked ‘silently and resolutely to the very last, 
had long been one of the foremost amongst men 
of letters in both worlds. 


reading the book himself. Ticknor's Life of Prescott is published 
by Fields, Osgood, & Co. of Boston. Prescott’s Historiés are 
published by J. B. Lippincott & Co. of Philadelphia. Whoever 
has a liking for romance and historic adventure should read them 
The Conquest of Peru is a good one to begin upon. 
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THE SETTLE. 


Trere is a cock that crows under my Magazine 
window. I don’t know who owns him, or where he 
lives. I never saw him, but he comes and crows at 
me, as if he were a dog, and I the “ Man in the 
Moon.” ‘Come down, O man,” he crows lustily. 
“Spring is coming; come down out of the Maga- 
zine, and see my wives, who go hiccoughing about ;” 
and then, while the cock is crowing, and I believe 
that spring is near, the door is opened, and a letter 
comes from one of those whose goods are in the 
Magazine, away from the South; and [ open it, and 
violets drop out, and I know that violets are bloom- 
ing in Georgia. So, though I have shown you my 
Baltic Ive, and the children that wished by the fire- 
light, you and I, and our Southern friend, and the 
cock that crows, and the hens that hiccough, all be- 
lieve that spring is coming. 

If you don’t believe it otherwise, look at our Cal- 
endar, which must be right. There it hangs. What 
does it say against the fifth of March, I should like 
to know? Eugene told me that here on the Settle. 
He said that it was his brother’s birthday too. To 
be sure I saw some boys playing marbles yesterday, 
when it was not March, but suppose they had a 
birthday among them. That reminds me of one 
birthday down on our last month's Calendar that has 
made some of the boys and girls uneasy. Washing- 
ton born on the eleventh of February ? I knew you 
would ask the question, and so I put the date down, 
for it is right ; and the twenty-second, which is your 
holiday, is right too. How does it happen? Did 
you ever see dates written with O. S. or N. S. after 
them? The letters stand for old style and new style. 
Washington was born Feb. 11, O. S., Feb. 22, N. S. 
This is the origin of it. The length of a year is 
determined by the space of time required for the 
revolution of the Earth round the Sun, namely, 365 
days, 5 hours, 48 minutes, 49 seconds, and 7 tenths 
of a second; so Julius Casar, who knew almost as 
much as this, decreed that the years should be 365 
days each, except the fourth year, which should be 
366 days. That was pretty nearly right; but you 
will see that every four years the reckoning was 
ahead of time ; and in 1582, Pope Gregory, to make 
matters right, decreed that the 5th of October 
should be reckoned the 15th; and that, in future, to 
keep matters straight, the overplus being 18 hours, 
37 minutes, and 10 seconds, in a century: that every 
centennial year that could not be divided by 4, 
should not be leap year; i. ¢., 1900 cannot be leap 
year, because 19 cannot be divided by 4, though 
1900 can, but 2000 will be leap year. May you all 
live to get through 1900 without a leap. This ar- 
rangement was accepted by Catholic countries; but 
Protestant England, and Russia too, were not going 
to have Pope Gregory tell them what o’clock it was. 


It was 30 inconvenient, however, that after about 
two hundred years the snarl was cut by an Act of 
Parliament in England, 1752, accepting the Grego- 
rian measure, when the difference had amounted to 
eleven days. For a long time many people continued 
to use the old style. Now, what boy or girl can tell 
me anything more about this matter ? 
fallen in with this arrangement ? 

So much for birthdays of people; but towns have 
their birthdays too, and one of our Settle young- 
sters sends in his calendar with this date for one,— 
there isn’t room on the regular Calendar for it: 
“Saturday, March 26, Agawam, afterward called 
Ipswich, was founded, 1633.” I should like to know 
how many boys can tell when the town they live in 
was founded. 

Now then, let us hear the conclusion of 


Has Russia 


HOW TO PLAY SOLITAIRE. 


You must refer to the board I marked out in the 
Settle for February, and there you will find ex- 


plained anything in these formulas which may puzzle 
you. 

To leave No. 1 vacant, and fill it at the end. 9 
to 1, 6 to 4, 1 to 9, 16 to 4, 3 to 1, 1 to 9, 14 to 16, 
16 to 4, 7 to 9, 4 to 16, 23 to 9, 21 to 23, 24 to 22, 
31 to 23, 22 to 24, 33 to 31, 30 to 28, 31 to 23, 18 
to 30, 27 to 25, 30 to 18, 13 to 27, 12 to 26, 27 to 
25, 18 to 16, 16 to 28, 25 to 23, 28 to 16, 16 to 4,11 
to 9,9 to1. Asecond method begins 3 to 1. Do 
it if you can. Or leave the last marble either in 16, 
19, or 31. 

Leaving No. 2 vacant, to fill ig at the close. 10 
to 2, 8 to 10, 1 to 9, 3 to 1, 16 to 4, 1 to 9, 10 to 8, 
7 to 9, 14 to 16,12 to 10, 25 to 11, 27 to 25,13 to 
27, 24 to 26, 27 to 25, 32 to 24, 24 to 26, 26 to 12, 
33 to 25, 22 to 24, 31 to 23, 24 to 22, 21 to 23,10 to 
8, 23 to 9, 8 to 10, 6 to 18, 25 to 11, 17 to 5, 12 to 
10,10 to 2. Or leave the last marble in either 17, 
20, or 14. 

No 3 is left empty, to be filled with the last mar- 
ble. 11 to 3, 4 to 6, 3 to 11,1 to 3,18 to 6,3 to 
11, 20 to 18, 18 to 6, 13 to 11, 6 to 18, 25 to 11, 27 
to 25, 24 to 26, 33 to 25, 26 to 24, 31 to 33, 28 to 
30, 33 to 25,16 to 28, 21 to 23, 7 to 21,8 to 22, 
28 to 16, 21 to 23, 16 to 18, 18 to 30, 23 to 25, 30 to 
18, 18 to 6, 9 to 11, 11 to 3. A second method be- 
gins 1 to 3. And the last marble, instead of in 3, 
may be left in 18, 15, or 33. 

No. 4 is left vacant, and finally filled. 16 to 4, 1 
to 9, 6 to 4, 4 to 16, 7 to 9, 16 to 4, 3 to 1, 1 to 9, 
28 to 16, 21 to 23, 16 to 28, 14 to 16, 31 to 23, 33 to 
31, 30 to 28, 24 to 22, 31 to 238, 22 to 24,18 to 
30, 27 to 25, 13 to 27, 12 to 26, 30 to 18, 27 to 25, 
25 to 23, 10 to 8, 23 to 9, 8 to 10, 18 to 6, 17 to 5, 
6 to 4, Or the last marble may be left in 23 or 26. 
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Leaving No. 5 vacant, to fill it at the close. 17 
to 5, 8 to 10, 11 to 9, 2 to 10, 10 to 8,1 to 9, 3 to 
Il, 16 to 4, 7 to 9, 4 to 16, 21 to 7, 22 to 8,7 to 9, 
24 to 22, 9 to 23, 22 to 24, 31 to 23, 24 to 22, 33 to 
$1, 30 to 28, 31 to 23, 22 to 24, 12 to 10, 18 to 30, 
27 to 25, 13 to 27, 24 to 26, 27 to 25, 30 to 18, 19 to 
i7,17 to 5. The last marble may also be left either 
in 21, 24, or 27, provided you are smart enough to 
see how. 

To leave No, 6 empty, and afterwards fill it. 18 
to 6, 3 to 11, 4 to 6, 1 to 3, 6 to 18, 13 to 11, 18 to 
6, 3 to 11, 30 to 18, 11 to 25, 20 to 18, 18 to 30, 27 
to 25, 24 to 26, 33 to 25, 26 to 24, 31 to 33, 28 to 
$0, 33 to 25, 16 to 28, 21 to 23, 28 to 16,7 to 21,8 
to 22, 21 to 23, 9 to 11, 16 to 18, 18 to 30, 23 to 25, 
30 to 18, 18 to 6. The last may be left in 25 or 22, 
instead of in 6, 

Numbers 7 and 8 being in another wing of the 
board, correspond precisely to Nos. 3 and 6 in this, 
and therefore I need not give farther details for 
them. The next hole in order, then, is No. 9. When 
this is left vacant, proceed as follows: 1 to 9, 16 to 
4,3 to 1, 1 to 9, 6 to 4, 4 to 16, 7 to 9,21 to 7, 22 


‘, £e 


to 8, 16 to 4, 7 to 9, 4 to 16, 24 to 22, 31 to 23, 22 


22, § 
to 24, 33 to 31, 30 to 28, 31 to 23, 18 to 30, 27 to 
25, 30 to 18, 13 to 27, 12 to 26, 27 to 25, 24 to 26, 
11 to 25, 26 to 24, 23 to 9, 9 to 11, 24 to 10,11 to 
9. Or the last can be left in either 12 or 28. 

Leave No. 10 empty, and proceed thus: 8 to 10, 
1 to 9, 10 to 8, 3 to 1, 6 to 4,1 to 9,16 to 4,7 to 
9, 4 to 16, 21 to 7, 22 to 8, 7 to 9, 24 to 22, 31 to 
23, 22 to 24, 33 to 31, 30 to 28, 31 to 23,18 to 30 


20, 


27 to 25, 30 to 18, 13 to 27, 12 to 26, 27 to 25, 24 to 
26, 11 to 25, 26 to 24, 24 to 10, 10 to 8, 23 to 9,8 
to10. Either 7, 13, or 29, may be filled with the 
last marble. 

Number 11, in another wing, corresponding to No. 
9 in this, no further directions are needed for leaving 
it vacant, and filling it with the single marble re- 
maining at the end. The directions which I have 
already given will suffice for every hole upon the 
board, and will tell in every case, I believe, every 
hole in which it is possible to leave legitimately the 
last marble which remains, after jumping off all the 
others. But the game is far from exhausted. Two 
holes may be left vacant at the start, and, at the 
end, the same holes filled with the two remaining 
marbles. Will some enterprising individual try this, 
leaving Nos. 1 and 33 empty, to begin with? It is 
very easy. The prettiest puzzles, however, that can 
be devised upon a Solitaire board, have for their ob- 
ject the leaving of several marbles at the end of the 
game, arrange! in some symmetrical figure, such as 
4 square, triangle, cross, or combination of these. A 
younger brother of the writer, an assiduous reader 
of the “ Riverside,” has been quite elated at finding 
what beautiful figures can be left upon the board, 
and has found an unlimited fund of amusement in 
forming them. Yet, until quite fecently, the Soli- 
taire board had been laid aside as “ played out.” I 
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offer here quite a number of puzzles to be solved 
upon the board, all of which I have solved myself, 
and many of which are easy. Thousands of others 
can still be devised, equally interesting. In all of 
the following, the central hole, No. 17, is the one to 
be left vacant at the outset : — 

Leave three marbles, forming a triangle, in 9, 11, 
and 24. ° 

Leave four marbles, forming a square, in 9, 11, 
23, and 25. 

Leave five in 17, 2, 14, 20, and 82, 
17, 1, 13, 33, and 21. 

Leave eight, forming a triple square, in 7, 9, 11, 
13, 21, 23, 25, and 27. 

Leave eight, forming a large square, in 3, 4, 7, 
22, 31, 30, 27, and 12. 

Leave eight, forming a combination of squares 
and triangles, in 2, 14, 20, 32, 9, 11, 23, and 25 

Leave nine, filling 1, 3, 7, 21, 31, 33, 13, 2 
17. 

Leave thirteen, filling 1, 2, 3, 7, 14, 21, 13, 20, 27, 
$1, 32, 33, and 17. 

Leave this curious figure: 1, 2, 8, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 
12, 13, 14, 20, 21, 22, 28, 24, 25, 26, and 27. 

Jump off six marbles in such a manner as to ren- 
der it impossible to jump any more, leaving the re- 
mainder so as to form a symmetrical figure. 

Now, grown up children, and youthful old folks, 
go ahead ! 


Or five in 


, and 


~ 
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Fr. W. C. 


SINGLE ACROSTIC CHARADE. 
1. The queen of the flowers has bloomed for me; 
2. The vine clings close to the old oak-trec; 
8. The sweet blue beauty that springs in the dell ; 
4, And spicy leaves that of Yule-tide tell ; 
5. Water, and warmth, and food we necd ; 
6. With my flowing life-blood, the forests I feed; 
7. I live on the prairies for White and for Red; 
8. For the highest and lowest, I hold up my head. 
9. O, beautiful Calla, in milk-white cup, 
Gather the dew-drops and sunshine up ; 
Scatter them over this garland pure, 
And leave it each month at the friendly door. 
SPHINX. 
RIDDLES. 
1. Old Mother Pitcher, she has but one eye, 
And a long tail, that she lets fly ; 
But, every time she goes through a gap, 
She leaves a piece of her tail in the trap. 


. As I passed by an old woman’s door 
I saw a great scuffle, twas ten against four ; 
Over and under, and in and out: 
Pray tell me what all this fuss was about. 


8. The Queen of England sent to the Duke of 
Northumberland a bottomless vessel, to put blood 
and bones in. 


4. A little house full of meat, 
And ne door to go in and eat. ¥. m. 

















Proverb in Picture. 


OUTLINE OF AN ACTING CHARADE. 


TRUE LOVE. 
. TRUE. 
Scene. — Parlor. 


Bossy. 
’ Lovers. 
BossineEtT, 


Bobby makes love to Bobbinet, and asks her to 
promise to love him faithfully. Bobbinet promises, 
and declares she shall always be perfectly true to her 
promise. Bobby kneels on one knee, and puts a 
ring on her finger. He kisses her hand, and begs 
her to promise again that her love shall be true, for- 
ever and ever. Bobbinet promises to be true as true 
can be. [ Curtain drops. 

LOVE. 
Scune.-- Open Air. | 

Bobby sitting on a bank, beside a high wall. He 
is reading, and dressed in a fancy dress, with a cap 
and long tassel. 

Enter Bobbinet, the other side of the wall. She 
is dressed in a light fancy dress, and is playing 
graces, with a wreath of flowers for a hoop. She 
sings a familiar song. 

Bobby throws down his book and listens. They 
don’t recognize one another. 


Bobby joins in the song. Bobbinet stops singing. 
She continues to toss the hoop, and tosses it over the 
wall. Bobby picks it up, presses it to his heart, 
then lays it on the bank, and gathers a bouquet of 
flowers, which he throws over the wall. Bobbinet 
picks up the bouquet, kisses it, and fastens it in her 
dress. 

Bobby. — This wall is provokingly high ; are you 
alone ? 

Bobbinet. — Yes, quite alone. 

Bobby. — Have you no lover ? 

Bobbinet. — Yes, of course ; haven't you a lady- 
love ? 

Bobby. — O dear, yes. 

Bobbinct. — I should like to know your name. 

Bobby. — My name — my name is Prince Ludov- 
igo; and yours? 

Bobbinet. — Floribel. 

Bobbinet clasps her hands together, and smiles. 
She talks to herself, and declares it is enchanting to 
talk with a real prince. She is sure she fs in love 
with him. She remembers it is time for her to go 
home. The prince asks her to promise to come 
again the next day, Bobbinet says perhaps she will. 
She goes out. [Curtain drops. 
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TRUE LOVE. 


Scene. — Parlor. 


Enter Bobbinet in simple dress. She sobs, and 
wipes her eyes. She listens for some one to come. 
On the table she sees the bouquet the prince has 
given her. She throws it angrily in the corner, She 
continues to sob and listen, and says, “ No, Bobby 
will never come again.” She goes out. 

Enter Bobby. He walks about excitedly, and ap- 
pears very uncomfortable. He talks to himself, and 
says, “ Yes, Bobbinet must have heard of it, and she 
never will forgive it. Such a box to be in.” He 
wishes he had courage to make a clean breast of the 
whole thing. 

Enter Bobbinet. 

Bobbinet. — O Bobby ! 

Bobby. — Bobbinet (speaking sadly). 

Bobbinet (aside). — Yes, he knows. 
ful reproach in his tone. 

Bobby. — When hearts that are pledged to be 
true forever and ever — 

Bobbinet. — O dear, dear! (Bobbinet sobs.) 

Bobby. — 1 would give all the world if this had 
never happened. (Aside.) —I suppose she never 
will forgive me. 

Bobbinet. — 1 don’t know what I can say. 

Bobby. — If the past could only be undone. 

Bothinet, -- 1 suppose we might go away, and never 
speak to one another again. 

Bobby. — It is very hard to forgive, when — 

Bobbinet. — O dear, dear! (She sobs violently.) 

Bobby (aside).— No. She never will forgive 
me. (Aloud.) —TI little thought, when I just spoke 
to that foolish little Floribel, of all this trouble, and 
now you will never forgive me. 

Bobbinet starts, and looks surprised. She draws 
along breath, and puts the corner of her handker- 
chief to one eye, beginning to smile. She tells 
Bobby, she did not know as he would forgive her 
for flirting with Prince Ludovigo. 

Bobby starts suddenly, very much surprised. Then 
he spreads his fingers before his eyes, and bursts into 
a laugh. 

Bobby clasps Bobbinet’s hand. Bobbinet laughs 
and sobs together. Then they make love, and 
laughing very much, they promise it shall be true 
love in good earnest for the future. 


Such dread- 


[ Curtain drops. 


ANAGRAMMATIC ENIGMA. 


1, I am composed of 17 letters. 

My 9, 7, 1, 9, 10, 8, something edible in the way 
of candy. 

My 9, 4, 8, 17, is what Dame Hubbard went to 
look for, 

My 1, 7, 8, 17, is what she said upon arriving 
there. 

My 18, 6, 2, is a vegetable. 
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My 16, 15, 6, 17, is a member of the class of bot- 
any. 
My 12, 13, 3, 5, 17, is a very common fruit. 

My 3, 6, 12, 15, is another very common fruit. 

My 1, 12, 3, is a substance existing on cloth. 

My 6, 2, 15, is an organ of one of the five senses. 

My 8, 6, 2, 16, is what ell our readers should try 
to be. 

My whole is the name of an illustrious conqueror. 

GENIE. 
CHARADES. 
1. My first whirls round in the giddy dance, — 
Whirls round with the slender maiden ; 
The dazzling diamond beds are its haunts, 
And the grand duet by Haydn. 


Two fifths of India my second doth own, 
In every “ Riverside ” twice it appears ; 
Though in light it has ever shone, 
Yet every night its presence shares. 


My third in the jewel’d diadem gleams, 
In gold and emerald it shines ; 

Plays a prominent part in all our dreams, 
And with the timid dove it pines. 


For my fourth in Herodotus look, 
’Tis in love with moonlight and flowers, 
Floating clouds, the soft-flowing brook, 
Poetry, grottoes, and bowers. 


My whole is a queen of ancient renown ; 

Cast out by her brother, she founded a town, 

Beloved by a hero, fate forced them to part, 

And this cruel parting was death to her heart. 

She ascended the pyre, her death-song she sang, 

Pierced her heart with a sword and expired with 
one pang. M. 8 H. 


2. I know the dearest baby yet, 

Her own fair name Elizabeth ; 

For that she has not time nor breath, 
She calls her sweet self “ Elsiepet.” 
She is my First; my Second true 
Lives all the days and nights with you; 
My Third was borne by knights of old, 

Sometimes at rest, but not in sleep. 
Like cloud o’er sunny landscape rolled, 
My Whole would spoil the sunniest soul, 


Such guest I pray you never keep ! ZARA. 


ANSWERS TO ENIGMAS IN FEBRUARY NUMBER. 

Proverbs in Picture. —1. Better go round, than 
fall into the ditch. 2. Taking time by the forelock. 
Charade. — Foxglove. Enigmas,—1. Key. 2. e. 
Trying on heads. — Ail, pail, jail, sail, bail, tail, nail, 
wail. Anagrammatic Enigma. — Reubie Mercer 
Latimer. Beheaded Riddle. — Oak Cottage. Char- 
ade.— Dismay. What am J? — Water. 
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Federal Govt. accepted by all the States, 1781. 

Ash Wednesday, first day of Lent. 

Serfs emancipated throughout Russia, 1861. 

Inauguration Day. 

Marbles may now be played. Boston Massacre, 
[1770. 


Engagement of the Monitor and Merrimac, 1862. 


La Fontaine died, 1695. 

Russian America sold to the United States, 1867. 
Julius Cesar assassinated, p.c.44. Jackson born, 
Prince Imperial of France born, 1856. [1767. 
Boston evacuated by the British, 1776. 


Capture of Lucknow, 1858. 
Louis X VIII. fied from Paris, 1815. 


Goethe died, 1832. 

Battle of Winchester, 1862. 
Queen Elizabeth died, 1603. 
Boston Port Bill, 1774. 
Capture of the Essex, 1814. 


Battle of Petersburg, 1865. (1732. 





Joseph Haydn, composer of ‘ The Creation,” born, 
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